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IN THE APPLE ORCHARD 


It is generally considered a poor practice to 
reckon up the amount of flesh and feathers 
that may develop under favorable circum- 
stances of incubation from a given number 
of eggs. Even if it is a novel method of ar- 
riving at results, the process affords a great 
amount of pleasure. Looking into the possi- 
bilities of the future, is one of the happiest 
characteristics of the most cheerful minds. 
Every one has a right to ‘‘ count his chickens 
before they are hatched,” providing the esti- 
mates do not lead him into errors that are 
afterward hard for him and others to bear. 
To look upon the yolk and shell as more than 
mere matter, and see in the ovate body, great 
possibilities—a thing of life and growth, is 
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not bad in itself, but fitting and proper. The 
egg is the germ of an individual life, which 
only needs certain conditions to develop into 
that from which another egg may come. 

As with an egg, so also with the flower ; it 
is the attractive beginning of that which may 
in time grow into a tree like the one which 
bears it. The flower is the promise of vegeta- 
tion yet to be; the means of continuing the 
species. Why should not the farmer look 
beyond the showy and fragrant apple trees, 
and see branches laden with the richness and 
beauty of well-ripened fruit? Why should 
he not count the blossoms, as the quickly 
passing fore-runners of a more enduring pro- 
duction—the necessary display for the per- 





fection of fruit and seeds? An orchard, 
white with flowers, is a cheerful and attrac- 
tive sight ; it is one of the most pleasing fea- 
tures of the farm, and at.a time of tthe year 
when everything is bright and promising.” 
The artist presents a picture of two young 
children sporting with broken branches of 
flowers, thoughtless of their deep signifi- 
cance, but greatly pleased with their beauty, 
while an older person—the owner of the or- 
chard, it may be, is looking beyond the pres- 
ent into the days of autumnal gathering—in 
other words, is ‘‘ counting his chickens,” and 
is, perhaps, not very far behind the happy 
children in the enjoyment which he gath- 
ers from the apple-orchard’s floral display. 
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Suggestions of and for the Season. 
Sa 
Work with the Crops. 

Frequent cultivation is necessary to destroy 
the weeds in the corn field, and to keep the 
soil mellow. While the corn is small, a 
smoothing harrow can be used to advantage, 
to be followed by the cultivator and hoe as 
the plants get larger. It is true economy to 
do as much of the work of corn culture as 
possible with the horse-power. The double 
cultivator is more efficient than one for a 
single horse, and does not cost any more for 
the driver. It should be remembered that 
much of the work of tillage in the corn field 
counts upon the crops that are to follow, its 
beneficial influence being felt throughout the 
whole rotation. Therefore charge a part of 
the labor tosucceeding crops. The cultivator 
should go over the corn ground about once a 
week during the rapidly growing part of the 
season. It does not matter that there are no 
weeds to be seen, the soil is loosened, growth 
stimulated, and the weeds that are just start- 
ing are killed before they do any harm. It is 
best to sow fodder corn in drills 2'/2 to 3 feet 
apart, and at intervals of ten days, for a 
number of weeks from this time on, so that 
there may be a continuous supply of green 
food. If the seed is sown broadcast, the 
plants cannot be cultivated while young, and 
this early attention is very important to in- 
sure a good crop. The notion that sweet 
corn makes the best corn fodder is not well 
founded. The fact that the grain is sweeter 
does not indicate that the whole plant is 
therefore better. The smaller and leafy va- 
rieties of corn are best on account of the 
superior quality of the finer fodder. 

The rye ground that is cleared by this time 
may be prepared immediately, ard planted to 
fodder corn. Hungarian-grass may follow 
the rye, and be cut off in time for sowing 
rye in autumn. Swedish turnips may be 
sown this month, and should be in drills 30 
inches apart. It is best to put in plenty of 
seed, to insure a uniform growth—it is easy 
to thin them out. Two pounds of seed per 
acre is about the right amount. It is essen- 
tial that the seed have a rich and mellow bed 
to start in. When the second leaf appears, 
thin the plants to 12 to 15 inches in the rows. 

The pest of the potato crop, the Colorado 
Beetle, must be held in check by a thorough 
use of Paris Green, or the equally efficient 
London Purple, which is preferred by some 
as easier to apply, and is cheaper. Both these 
substances are deadly poisons, and must be 
stored in a secure place, and used with cau- 
tion, or serious results may follow. There is 
no danger in careful hands, Buckwheat may 
be sown in June, and make a profitable crop, 
especially upon new ground. It greatly helps 
to loosen up and mellow the soil. The kind 
known as Silver Hull is the superior variety, 
the yield is said to be larger and the flour 
better than that’ of the common sort. 

The Hay Field. 


Timothy more than any other grass should 
be cutin full bloom ; if allowed to ripen seed, 
the quality of the hay is inferior. If the 
haying is begun early enough, there may not 
be that rush and hurry so often seen upon the 
farm, Use the mower after the dew is off, 





and cut only as much as can be well cared 
for. Where the hay-tedder is used, and it is 
being yearly more employed, it should soen 
follow the mowing machine. Frequent stir- 
ring of the grass to give access of air, without 
its burning the surface in the sun, is a great 
advantage in the proper curing of hay. In 
most cases, grass cut in the forenoon, and 
stirred with the tedder, will be ready to go 
into cocks late in the afternoon. It pays to 
cock the hay, rather than leave it exposed to 
the heavy dew and hot morning sun. The 
sweating that the partly cured hay undergoes 
in the cock, makes it more relished by the 
live stock. Hay caps (see page 239) are valua- 
ble in protecting the hay from injury by show- 
ers, and pay for themselves, sometimes in 
the protection they give in one hard storm. 
Every summer we hear of deaths caused 
by the use of ice water ; even the drinking of 
large quantities of cold water from the well, 
when one is overheated, is often injurious, 
It is better to drink moderately cool water 
frequently than to wait until one is exces- 
sively thirsty, and then take ice water or even 
very cold well-water. Water may be kept 
sufficiently cool by covering the jug or other 
vessel with cloths which are to be kept moist, 
as described on page 248. Nothing is better 
in the hay field than the old-fashioned farm- 
er’s drink, ‘‘Switchell.” This consists of 
molasses and water, with enough vinegar to 
give a pleasant sharpness; some ginger is 
usually added. This satisfies thirst and is 
always very welcome to the hands, who 
appreciate any such provision for comfort. 


Live Stock Notes. 


The horses will be kept very busy during 
the month, and will require good care and 
sufficient feed. Horses can be injured by 
over-feeding, but no harm can come from 
the most thorough care ; over-care is impossi- 
ble. Clean grooming, with an occasional wash- 
ing, will do much to keep the horses comfort- 
able, as well as improve their appetite and 
general health. Harness galls will appear 
if the parts of the harness are not well fitted. 
Besides fitting well, the harness should be 
kept clean by frequent washing and oiling. 
Should galls appear, they should be attended 
to at once, and if possible relieve the animal 
from the harness for a short’ time. If the 
horse must be worked, the collar, saddle, or 
other part of the harness that causes the gall, 
should be provided with pads, or otherwise 
arranged.to relieve the pressure. <A strong 
tea of oak bark is often used to wash the 
galled part. Aloes mixed with the oil used 
upon harness, is said to keep rats from gnaw- 
ing it, but the safer way is to place the har- 
ness out of their reach. Flies greatly annoy 
horses, some being very sensitive and suffer 
greatly from them. It is said that a strong 
tea of Hickory leaves, put on with a sponge 
and renewed daily, will keep away flies. A 
thin cotton sheet will keep them away, and 
is often a great comfort to the horse. Darken- 
ing the stables during the day time will help 
keep out the flies. The cleaner the stables, 
the less annoyance at the house from flies. 

Cows are now in the full flow of milk, and 
as June butter is highly prized for winter use, 
great care should be taken with all the dairy 
operations. Among the essentials are pure 
water, good food for the cows, and clean 
management of the milk and cream in every 
process, from the time of drawing the milk 
from the udder until the butter is packed. 
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Calves should have a run in a good piece 
of grass. The value of a cow depends s0 
much upon the first year’s growth that the 
calf should have the best of feed, that the 
mature animal may be the most profitable. 

Pigs that are to be ready for the early mar- 
ket will require a generous feeding from the 
start. The attention that they receive now 
will determine very much the profits of the 
piggery. A run to grass, Or, better still, 
clover, will do them much good, but a good 
supply of bran and meal slops must not be 
forgotten. The frame of the animal is built 
now, to be filled up later in the season. 

Young chickens can find good employment 
in the vegetable garden, and when large 
enough to do injury by scratching, they 
should still have the run of the orchards. 
The insects that fowls catch are many of 
them injurious, so that in feeding them in 
this manner, a double good is accomplished. 

There are a number of enemies to young 
chickens—rats, owls, and hawks being the 
most destructive. To keep these away, pro- 
vide coops that can be closed at night. 

Sundry Hints. 

Salt boxes are easily made, and should be 
provided. They not only economize in salt, 
but are much better than the ground for the 
animals to eat from. We have given figures 
and descriptions of a number of salt boxes 
and troughs in former volumes, one of the 
best of which we reproduce, for the benefit 
of the many new readers. The engraving 








A COVERED SALT TROUGH. 


shows a salt trough with a roof, which is de- 
signed to furnish a constant supply of salt. 
The swinging roof hung to the frame which 
supports the trough, protects the salt from 
the weather. The animals will quickly learn 
to push the roof to one side, in order to get 
at the salt (see engraving).... All who have 
the comfort of their live stock at heart will 
provide the pastures with a few rubbing posts 
for‘them. They save fences which might 
otherwise be rubbed down, do the animals 
good, and add pleasure to the owner who 
will enjoy seeing the animals use them. 

It is a poor farmer who does not keep his 
tools sharp. Better use up the grindstone 
than the extra muscle in working with a dull 
hoe or scythe. The few minutes that it takes 
to grind a tool will make the whole day’s 
work an easier one. Grind the tools! 


Notes on Orchard and Garder. Work. 
—<>—__ 

Take the years through, the first of June 
usually finds vegetation about equally ad- 
vanced. The work of planting is mostly over 
now, and the caring for the growing crops is 
the principal labor. Weeds at this season, 
if neglected, will establish themselves to the 
partial or complete destruction of the crop. 











The only economical way is, to fight them 
when they are weak, therefore the rake, hoe, 
and cultivator should be kept in motion. The 
use of these implements in June decides in 
great measure the returns for the labor of the 
whole season. We place the rake first of 
the three, because, properly handled, it is the 
most effective. Among newly set plants, 
cabbages and tomatoes, for example, the use 
of a sharp-toothed rake, which can be passed 
rapidly over the ground, will destroy vast 
numbers of weeds before they make much 
show. Only those who have tried it know 
how much good work can be done with the 
rake, if used at the right time. A few days 
too late and the weeds will be too much for it. 
ee 
Orchard and Nursery. 

It will pay to give a little time and atten- 
tion to the newly planted trees. If they are 
loose or leaning to one side, the soil should 
be pressed closely about them with the foot. 
A minute thus spent may save the tree. A 
mulch put around the trees now will do much 
good, especially should there be a long drouth 
in midsummer. Litter, straw, chips, small 
stones, or any other substance that will cover 
the soil and protect it from the hot and dry- 
ing sun, will answer as a mulch. In the June 
Notes for 1879 we gave a plan of a permanent 
record of the varieties of trees, and their 
position in an orchard. It consists in ruling 
a piece of paper into squares, a tree being at 
each intersection of the lines. The varieties 
may be designated by letters upon the map 
with a key to them below. Such a plan al- 
lows one to find the variety of any tree -in 
the orchard at a glance. If a tree dies, or is 
in any way replaced by another variety, the 
correction should be made upon the map. A 
record of this kind saves one from the danger 
of the loss of names, if they are piaced on 
labels upon the trees. Pruning in the orchard 
may be done now. All dead and worthless 
branches should be cut away, and where 
vigorous ones are crowded they should be thin- 
nedout. Paint, melted grafting-wax, or shel- 
lac-varnish, should be used to cover all large 
wounds. Grafts set last spring will need 
special attention. It may be that shoots upon 
the stock are robbing the graft. Remove 
such twigs, that the graft may get its proper 
supply of nourishment. If the grafts are in- 
terfered with by overhanging branches these 
must becut away. The best interests of the 
young graft are paramount to all else. 

Orchard Insects, 

The Borer of the Peach and Apple tree 
should be looked to. There is no surface 
remedy after the borer has eaten its way into 
the tree. The only effectual means of reach- 
ing the borer is with a knife and probe. Use 
the knife as little as possible, simply to open 
an entrance for the probe of wire or whale- 
bone. If the young Tent Caterpillars are taken 
in hand at the right time, it is an easy mat- 
ter to dispose of them. Just so soon as the 
nests or ‘‘ tents” are large enough to be seen, 
they should be removed and burned. If they 
are taken off in early morning ‘they can be 
more easily found, covered with the glisten- 
ing dew, and the inmates are ‘‘ at home” 
during the early hours. Delay with this 
pest means trees stripped of their foliage and 
no fruit. The Curculio is most active deposit- 
ing its eggs in the young plums while the 
flowers are falling and for a few days after. 
The time to catch them is early in the morn- 





ing while they are sluggish ; spread a large 
cloth under the tree and give the tree « few 
sharp jars, when the insects fall upon the 
sheet and can be swept from it into the fire. 
geek. 
The Fruit Garden. 

The beds of Strawberries, if not already 
mulched,should have the ground covered with 
straw or coarse hay at once, before the ber- 
ries get large enough to fall to the ground. 
Newly set beds will need to be kept clear of 
weeds, and the soil stirred frequently. Pick- 
ing and packing for market are very impor- 
tant operations. It-should be remembered 
that appearance goes a great way in selling 
fruits. Over-ripe berries should be left out, 
as a single one may spoil the sale of a whole 
box. Have the crates of a size that they can 
be handled easily, and mark them plainly and 
neatly. The fruit canes of the Blackberries, 
and Raspberries should be tied up to stakes 
or trellises. The young growing canes form 
the fruiting ones for next year; cut away 
all except 3 to5 to each stool, and when large 
enough tie them up; they should be pinched 
off at 4 feet for raspberries and 6 feet for 
blackberries. The Currants and Gooseber- 
ries will do better with a good mulch of lit- 
ter from the barn-yard, or chips from the 
wood-pile. Keep a sharp lookout for the 
‘‘Currant Worm,” beginning to fight it from 
the very first. White Hellebore is the stan- 
dard remedy. See article on page 247. The 
one-year-old Grape-vines set this spring 
should be allowed to grow but one shoot. If 
older vines were set, they should not be 
allowed to bear, but devote all their energies 
in getting established. All growing shoots 
should be kept secured to stakes or trellises. 

oe 

Kitchen and Market Garden. 

So much depends upon keeping the weeds 
in check that, unless the rake, hoe, and 
cultivator are used promptly and effectively, 
the returns will not be profitable. A well 
kept vegetable garden is not only a source of 
comfort, but also of economy to every far- 
mer. Too many people go from one end of 
the season to the other without a fair supply 
of fresh and wholesome garden vegetables. 
Salt pork and dry beans are excellent in their 
way, but not suited for constant use in hot 
weather. It is not practicable for farmers in 
general to have fresh meat continuously, and 
the frequent use of salt meat may be made 
vastly more acceptable if it is accompanied 
by an abundance of fresh vegetables. Far- 
mers, of all others, should have vegetables 
in the greatest variety and abundance, from 
radishes, lettuce, young onions, green peas, 
etc., among the earliest, to tomatoes, cab- 
bages, Lima beans, and others among the 
latest. Moreover there should be, during the 
season, a full abundance of Melons and Water- 
melons—not one or two, now and then, but 
a daily wheelbarrow load—enough for the 
whole family twice a day. Provide fora 
succession of all the crops that will bear 
planting at frequent intervals through the 
season. By this time the asparagus will have 
had its season and the tops should be allowed 
to grow and prepare the nourishment for the 
early shoot, of the next year’s cutting. The 
shade of the tops will prevent the growth of 
most weeds. The Lima beans should go in 
at once, if not already planted. A little at- 
tention will be needed to aid the young vines 
to take the pole. The bush sorts of beans 
should be sown in succession. The ‘‘Refugee” 











is regarded as the best late variety, especially | 


for pickling. The early crop of cabbages 
should have frequent hoeings. If the cab- 
bage worm appears remove them by picking, 
or the use of water heated to 160 degrees. 
A garden is not complete without sweet corn, 
which should be sown at frequent intervals, 
that there may be a long season of fresh 
ears. Cucumber vines are frequently troubled 
by insects; dust the young plants with a 
mixture of ashes and plaster. Sow for 
pickles the last of this month, and in well 
manured rows. Putin a plenty of seed to 
allow some for the bugs. Egg plants need 
very rich soil. The potato bug will destroy 
the plants if not watched. The remedy is 
the same as when on potato vines. 

Squashes are subject to several enemies 
which work, some on the leaves, and others 
bore into the stems. Hand-pick the first, 
and cover the stems with earth near the 
roots, to prevent the others. Tomatoes will 
need trellises by means of which the fruit 
can be kept from the ground. Fruit ripened 
in the free air is much better than that which 
has matured in contact with the ground. A 
simple framework of poles is quickly and 
easily made. 

oo 


Flower Garden and Lawn. 


The lawn to be orderly and fine, requires to 
be mowed at least once a week. The sickle 
should be used wherever the lawn mower can 
not go. It lookseven worse than to not mow 
at all to neglect the portions near the shrubs, 
etc. The paths will need occasional raking 
to keep out the weeds. The edges should be 
trimmed at frequent intervals. Bedding 
plants should be out now, and if ornamental 
designs are attempted, they will need much 
attention from the start that the lines may 
be kept distinct. Neatness is the test of a 
good flower garden. A little well kept is 
much more satisfactory than a large place, 
but half way neat and clean, and a slovenly 
garden is worse than none at all. 
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A Novelty in Pea Brush.—aA cor- 
respondent of the venerable ‘‘ Providence 
Journal,” in giving anaccount of the exten- 
sive truck farms near Charleston, S. C., men- 
tions a 30-acre field of peas, the crop intended 
for the northern markets, treated as follows: 
The field was last year in cotton, and after 
picking, the staiks were allowed to remain. 
Early this season t!2 field was devoted to 
peas, which were planted close to the cotton 
stalks, so that the vines could run upon and 
be supported by them. This shows excellent 
management in more ways than one ; Cotton 
is a crop which should be highly manured, 
while the Pea-crop does all the better upon 
land that was well enriched the year before ; 
besides this, the utilizing the cotton-stalks as 
pea-brush is clear gain. That peas will yield 
more if brushed, is well known, but the 
difference is not enough to pay the cost, 
hence in market gardens, around New York, 
they are allowed to fall down upon the 
ground without any support. In this clever 

‘method the cotton-stalks afford pea-brush 
‘without any cost, and we have no doubt that 
. the yield is considerably increased. In this 
method the cultivator reverses the usual way, 
he does not stick his peas, but peas his sticks. 
Our northern pea-growers, taking a hint 
from this, should look out for some crop that 
will furnish them sticks in a similar manner. 
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How to get rid of Prairie Dogs. 
—~—_>>- 


As the ‘‘ Course of Empire ”—which means 
Agriculture, ‘‘ westward takes its way,” the 
farmer finds that the Red Man’s is not the 
only claim upon the land that must be satis- 
fied. He finds insects and quadrupeds that 
hold possession, and even welcome his com- 
ing. The succulent herbage of his thick- 
growing crops are in marked contrast to the 
scanty natural vegetation, and upon this 
these creatures thrive and multiply to a de- 
gree before unknown. Take the Colorado 
Potato Beetle as an example: this formerly 
fed upon afew scattered native Solanums, 
and was barely known save by a few speci- 
mens in the cabinets of entomologists. The 
new settler came with his potato-fields, and 
—we know the rest. The Atlantic Ocean did 
far more than Paris Green to prevent it from 
over-running the world. Rabbits in Austra- 
lia, and squirrels in California are examples 
of the wonderful multiplication of mammals 
which has accompanied the progress of agri- 
culture, and the Pouched Gopher has given 
an example of the same thing to the farmer 
of what was not long ago the Far West. 
Some 30 years ago the writer crossed those 
broad stretches known as ‘‘ the plains,” where 
the Prairie Wolf, or Coyote, roamed, and the 
Prairie Dog had sub-soiled the country ; these 
two, with the tenants of the last named, an 
Owl and a Rattlesnake, had possession of the 
land. In travelling—(on one occasion, for 
two whole days through a continuous ‘ Dog- 
town ”)—no thought that agriculture would 
ever need these plains occurred to us. But 
the plow has come, and the Prairie Dog has 
not gone. During the past spring a num- 
ber of letters have come to us, the last from 
New Mexico, complaining of the injury done 
to crops by Prairie Dogs, and asking for a 
remedy. The matter must be taken up in 
earnest, for it will be hardly possible for far- 
mers and Prairie Dogs to occupy the same 
district. It is very likely that, with the abun- 
dance of food that cultivation supplies, will 
cause these animals to increase. One, in the 
country referred to, hears many stories about 
Prairie Dogs, which may be true or false. 
One is, that their ‘‘ houses” or burrows are 
connected by underground channels for miles. 
Another is, that each ‘‘ town” has its well, or 
excavation extending downwards until water 
is reached. As one often finds these animals 
living where the nearest known water is 20 
to 40 miles off, and rain rarely falls but once 
a year, this story may have been invented 
from the necessities of the case, and not 
founded upon observation. At any rate, 
more about the real history of the ‘‘ Dogs” 
must be known before any intelligent action 
can be taken for their destruction. This mat- 
ter is now one of great interest to our friends 
in these localities, and will probably year- 
ly increase in importance, hence we ask those 
who have any knowledge that will aid in the 
destruction of Prairie Dogs, other than by 
the slow and uncertain method of shooting 
them, to give it for the benefit of others. 
Also, those who have positive knowledge of 
the underground habits of these creatures 
should communicate that. With some bur- 
rowing animals, such as gophers and squir- 
rels, fumigation with sulphur has been very 
effective. An air-tight furnace is provided, 
in which sulphur is burned, and a large air- 
pump with which to force the fumes into the 
burrows. Whether a similar apparatus will 





answer for the Prairie Dog, will depend upon 
the extent of the runs; if they have under- 
ground galleries of the alleged extent, it is 
doubtful if any apparatus can fumigate a 
whole county. Our friends should experi- 
ment as to the favorite food of the animals 
with a view to wholesale poisoning. Let all 
who can throw any light upon the Prairie 
Dog question do so, for their brethren in the 
far west are suffering, and look to us for help. 


Are Your Seeds Good? 


It is discouraging to manure, plow, harrow, 
and sow or plant, and after all this labor, 
have the crop fail from the lack of good 
seeds. In ordinary seasons and at the 
usual planting time, failures like these may 
be avoided by first testing the seeds. The 
usual course is, to resow with other un- 
tested seeds. Over a large portion of the 
country the season has been most unusual, 
and in many cases the planting and sowing 
has been delayed even until now. At this 
late day we can afford to run no risks; the 
first planting must now be the last, as it will 
be altogether too late to repair failure from 
poor seed by reseeding. "While in all cases 
where there is the least doubt as to their 
vitality, it is proper that seeds should be test- 
ed in advance; at this particular time this 
precaution becomes imperative. By all means 
see that this source of ‘‘ bad luck” is removed. 
It is an easy matter to test the seeds and 
make sure that they are right. 

A small quantity of the corn or other field 
seed, and even down to packets of flower 
seeds, is to be taken from the mass, so well 
mixed previously as to get an average sample. 
Take from five to a hundred seeds, according 
to the small or large amount of it, and put 
them in a box of moist earth, or even in 
moist cotton. Keep them in a warm place 
in the house at night, and during the day in 
the sun, either in a window or out of doors. 
A very few days, depending upon the kind of 
seed, and the favoring conditions of warmth 
and moisture, will show an expanding germ 
or sprout from the really good seeds. With- 
out waiting for the visible germ, one can 
usually tell a live seed by its swelling, and 
find the germ by cutting it open. The num- 
ber of active seeds in the whole number tested 
will show the percentage that will be likely 
to grow in the field or garden. For large 
seeds such as corn, beans, peas, etc., another 
method is to take two squares of sod, scatter 
50 or a hundred seeds upon the earth side of 
one sod, and cover it with the other, putting 
the earth side down. Place the sods in a 
warm sunny place near the house, and water 
should it be needed. By carefully lifting an 
edge of the upper sod, progress can be 
watched, and at the proper time the whole 
can be examined and the failures counted. 
‘Less than half an hour’s time and attention, 
all told, will suffice by either method to test 
the seed to be used on ten to a hundred acres. 


a 


A Use of Water in Setting Plants. 
—<*G. B. S.,” Mt. Vernon, Ohio, has our 
thanks for giving us his method of setting 
sweet-potato and other plants, not the less 
because it is one that we have used these 30 
years ormore. In referring to an article on 
sweet-potato planting, we find that we ad- 
vised it 13 years ago, and it is also given in 
an article on another page. Some of these 
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little things, though they may seem trivial, 
are often essential to success, and as they are 
not generally known, need to be repeated. 
Mr. S. finds the same method successful with 
tomato and cabbage plants. 
place the plant in a hole which is to be filled 
with water ; the water carries the fine par- 
ticles of earth in among the root-fibres more 
thoroughly than can be done by pressing the 
earth around the roots. In light and sandy 
soil this is undoubtedly the case, but with a 
very stiff one it would not answer so well, 
Iie a SR Pet 
Chicken Cholera. 
ee 

The last inquiry concerning Chicken Chol- 
era comes from ‘‘C. D.,” Dallas, Tex. There 
is nothing more unsatisfactory than a sick 
chicken, or more difficult to treat, and we 
find that the best writers upon poultry dis- 
eases insist much more upon prevention than 
upon cures. The term ‘ Cholera” is applied 
to a disease, which, though it varies in differ- 
ent parts of the country, is everywhere ac- 
companied by a violent diarrhoea, and is 
rapidly fatal. In every such outbreak of dis- 
ease among fowls, the first thing to be done 
is, to separate the sick from the well, and at 
once give a change of food, which should be 
of the most nourishing character, and com- 
bined with some stimulant, such as Cayenne 
Pepper, or a tonic, like iron. Modern writers 
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upon poultry diseases are greatly in favor of | 


iron in some form as a tonic. The old method 
of putting rusty nails in the drinking water 
had good sense at the bottom of it, but a 
more active form of iron is desirable. The 
English poultry-men are much in favor of 
‘* Douglas’ Mixture.” This is made by putting 
eight ounces of Sulphate of Iron (also called 
Copperas or Green Vitriol), into a jug (never 
use a metallic vessel), with two gallons of 
water, and adding one ounce of Sulphuric 
Acid (Oil of Vitriol). This is to be put into 
the drinking water in the proportion of a 
teaspoonful to a pint, and is found to be a 
most useful tonic whenever such is needed. 
So soon as a disease breaks out among the 
poultry, this should be given to the well to 
enable them to resist it, together with more 
nutritious and easily digestible food. As re- 
gards the cholera, it appears to rarely occur 
in a malignant form in the older States, most 
of the complaints of it coming from the 
West. One writer on the subject states that 
he made a saturated solution of Alum, and 
whenever a bird was attacked,.gave it two 
or three teaspoonfuls, repeating the dose the 
next day. He mixed their feed, Indian meal, 
with Alum water for a week. Since adopt- 
ing this he has lost no fowls. Another 
writes, that in each day’s feed of cooked In- 
dian meal, for a dozen fowls, he added a 
tablespoonful each of Cayenne Pepper, Gun- 
powder, and Turpentine, feeding this every 
other day for a week. The most satisfactory 
recent writer upon the ‘‘ Diseases of Domestic 
Poultry,” (that being the title of his work), 
is Geo. P. Burnham, who says: ‘‘ And we do 
not doubt if those who had been so sorely 
troubled with what is denominated ‘Fowl 
Cholera,’ should adopt a strict regimen of 
cleanliness, thorough ventilation, and good 
care for their stock, that they would experi- 
ence a change for the better among their 
poultry at once, and have little cause to fear 
this bad-named disease among their flocks in 
the future.” We think, as the far south-west- 
ern phrase goes—‘‘ That’s about thesize of it.” 





A Self-Feeding Cattle Rack. 
a 


Mr, Wm. E. Bower, Clark Co., Ind., sends 
‘* for the benefit of the farming community” 
a drawing of a straw shed which he has used 
for the past winter, and finds it to be very 
useful, convenient, and profitable in several 
ways. ‘‘ist.—The straw presses down of its 
own weight as the cattle eat it out of the 
rack ; 2d.—No straw is spoiled by exposure 
to the weather ; 8rd.—The cattle, while feed- 
ing, are sheltered from the weather; 4th.— 
There is a great saving of manure, and being 
sheltered, its quality is vastly improved. The 
building is 20 by 20 feet, and 16 feet high to 
the top of the plates. The posts and cross- 
ties are 8 inches square, and the plates 6 by 8 
inches, The sills upon which the rack poles 
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A SELF-FEEDING CATTLE RACK, 


are spiked are 8 by 12 inchesin diameter. The 
rack poles are 5 inches in diameter at the butt, 
and are nailed at both ends with rafter 
spikes, at an inclination of 36 degrees. The 
building is set upon rock 10 inches above the 
surface of the earth. The four pairs of the 
middle rafters should be supported by collar 
beams to prevent the spreading of the build- 
ing by the pressure of the straw. A building 
of the above description, covered with shin- 
gles and weather boards down to the lower 
cross ties, can be built in any timbered coun- 
ry for not far from sixty dollars.” The 
construction of Mr. Bower’s feeding rack 
is shown in the engraving given above. 
SS ee 

Lilacs and Snowballs in March. 
—Several years ago we described the French 
method with the Lilac. The shrubs, prepared 
the fall before, are submitted in winter to a 
strong heat and in perfect darkness. The 
flowers in due time appear, and of a pure 
white, no matter what the real color of the 
flowers may be. This lilac forcing, which is 
in France an important floral industry, is, 
we are glad to see, now practised to some 
extent here. In February and later, beauti- 
ful clusters of forced Lilacs have appeared in 
the windows of our City florists. We have 
already mentioned the forcing upon a large 
scale, of the Ox-eye Daisy; the common 
‘‘White-weed” of the meadows. At the 
store of one florist we noticed the forced 
flowers of a shrub which is as yet far from 
common in the open air—the Japan Snow- 
Ball, Viburnum plicatum. Those familiar 
only with the common Snowball or Guelder 
Rose, can have no idea of the superior beauty 
of this. The balls of flowers of less than 
half the size, have a purity of whiteness, and 
a firmness of substance quite wanting in the 
common species. It was a surprise to us to 
see the forced flowers of this rare shrub in 
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March. Though they did not quite equal 
those which bloom in the open air, they must 
be very useful for forming masses of pure 
white in florist’s work. 





The Farmer Boys in Rhode Island, 


Mr. J. Erastus Lester, of Johnston, R. I., 
offers to the boys of his State who will raise 
the largest and next largest crop of Indian 
Corn on one-eighth of an acre of land, pre- 
miums of $50 and $30. He makes the proviso 
that if the boy taking the first premium shall 
live in Johnston, a watch shall be added, ‘of 
a value proportioned to the results obtained.” 
The trials are to be made under the control 
of, and the details will be supervised by, a 
Committee of the R. I. Domestic Society. 
The boys must be under 
18 years of age, and each 


SS must do all the work of 


S raising the corn, except: 
he may have a driver to 
the team in plowing, 
etc. Mr. L. hasn’t for- 
gotten that he was once 
a boy himself, as he 
considerately provides 
among the conditions 
that: ‘‘ At husking, all - 
the boys and girls may 
assist, but not at any 
_ other time.” We regret 
that the offer did not 
reach us in time to 
publish it earlier, as it 
may have induced other liberal men to 
make similar offers. The form to be filled 
up in reporting the results is also sent us, 
and we are quite sure that the lessons each 
boy will receive in making and recording 
the observations necessary to properly fill up 
this report, will be worth quite as much to 
him as the premium. This is not one of 
those races in which those who do not win 





| are losers; it is one in which each boy who 








enters his name as a contestant will win a 
prize, though it may not be paid in money, 


A Barrel Scarecrow. 


<< e 

Mr. Laman Wood, Bay Co., Mich., keeps 
the crows from pulling his young corn by 
means of a “Barrel Scarecrow.” The barrel 
is suspended by a cord from across-bar, which 
rests upon the ends of two stakes driven in the 
ground. The length of the parts in Mr. W.’s 
Scarecrow are as follows: Upright stakes, 








A BARREL SCARECROW. 


6 feet high ; cross-bar, 6 feet long ; the barrel 
being hung so that it will be 2 feet from the 
ground. The heads of the barrel are both 
removed, and by being hung by the cord ex- 
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actly in the middle of one side, or so, it bal- 
ances, it turns easily with a slight wind; in 
fact, a barrel thus suspended, is seldom still. 
‘This constant motion of so large an object as 
a barrel has an alarming effect upon the corn- 
loving crows. One barrel will answer for 
four or five acres. Pieces of tin and other 
objects, as bright-colored cloth, may be 
attached to the suspended barrel, but they 
are not essential to the Barrel Scarecrow. 





Something About Plaster. 
= 

A friend in Pennsylvania writes : ‘I believe 
it is admitted that Plaster of Paris is bene- 
ficial to potatoes, and I expect to use it this 
spring. What I want to ask is, will it pay to 
buy the calcined plaster instead of the com- 
mon? Do you consider the calcined plaster 
better than raw for potatoes ?”’—This letter is 
an example of many we receive in the course 
of a year, and shows the common confu- 
sion of names as to plaster. It is unfortunate 
that we give the name “ Plaster” to the sub- 
stance used as a fertilizer, as it is so apt to be 
confounded with ‘Plaster of Paris,” a very 
different thing. Gypsum, the name of the 
mineral, is much better, as it is only applied 
toone thing. Gypsum, or Plaster, is a natural 
mineral, and widely diffused, often forming 
deposits large enough to be quarried. In its 
various degrees of purity and hardness it 
has different names, the finest being known 
as Alabaster. It isa Sulphate of Lime, and 
consists in 100 parts, of 33 parts of lime, 43 
parts of Sulphuric Acid, and 24 parts of water. 
Gypsum, then, is about one-fourth water. Itis 
dissolved by water, but not largely so, as it re- 
quires about 400 parts of water to dissolve one 
of Gypsum. It is frequently found dissolved 
in well waters, and is often the cause of their 
**hardness.” When Gypsum is heated to 
about 275°, the water it contains is driven 
off. If, when ground fine, it is placed in an 
iron pot, and heated, the water in escaping 
will cause the mass to move as if it were boil- 
ing; hence it is sometimes called ‘‘ Boiled 
Plaster,” but the proper name for Gypsum 
that has had its water driven off is Plaster of 
Paris. From this it will be seen that Gypsum, 
or Plaster, and Plaster of Paris, are very dif- 
ferent things, Plaster of Paris being Plaster 
from which the water has been driven off by 
heat. If we mix Plaster with a quantity of 
water, the water will dissolve a small portion 
of it. If we mix Plaster of Paris with water, 
that will take up a portion of the water and 
**set,” or become solid. Plaster of Paris is 
used for hard-finish, for making casts, etc., but 
is not applied to the land. For agricultural 
purposes, one should not use Plaster of Paris, 
but always the natural product—Gypsum, or 
Land Plaster, and the finer this is ground the 
better. Should our correspondent ‘buy cal- 
cined plaster instead of the common,” the 
first thing it would do, when applied to the 
land, would be to take up water and “set,” 
and then would be likely to form lumps, 
which would but slowly dissolve. As to the 
uses of Plaster, there is nothing in agricul- 
tural science about which there is so much 
difference of opinion. It is not possible 
to tell in advance whether Plaster will or 
will not benefit a crop; this can only be 
known by experiment, and in this the mate- 
rial to be used is not ‘‘ Calcined Plaster,” or 
‘*Plaster of Paris,” but merely the crude 
Gypsum, ground as fine as may be. 





The Early Bird. 


Possession is said to be ‘‘ nine points in the 
law ;” a saying, the force of which we could 
better judge, did we know how many 
“points” the law contained. Be this as it 
may, there is no doubt of the fact that in 
business and human affairs generally, as well 
as ‘‘in the law,” it is greatly to a man’s ad- 
vantage to be on the spot, where business is 
transacted, and to be there early. To no one 
is personal and prompt attention more im- 
portant than to the farmer or gardener who 
attends the markets; he here gets ‘‘ posses- 
sion” not only of the most favorable locality 
in the market, but of the attention of the 
buyers. People in general will gladly pay 
more for the first of anything, in the line of 
seasonable food, than they will for that which 
comes but a few days later. The farmer, 
who is impressed with this fact, and endeav- 
ors to meet the desire of the consumer by 
pushing his products into the market a few 
days earlier than the usual time, will be the 
one who ‘‘ makes the market,” and sets his 
own price. Thusa farmer, within our knowl- 
edge, makes more money from his few dozen 
early lambs, which are ready for the butcher 
at a time when those of his neighbors are be- 
ing dropped, than he would if he had five 
times as many lambs, coming to market late 
in the season. What is true of early meats 
is equally so of early fruits and vegetables, 
A week’s time in ripening of the strawber- 
ries may make all the difference between a 
good profit and none at all upon the whole 
crop. Fruits, however, can not be so readily 
hastened, or forwarded, as vegetables, where 
much can be done to forward the crops. 
Early planting and attention to the potatoes, 
tomatoes, cabbages, beets, lettuce, and other 
staple articles from the garden pays, and 
pays well ; in fact, it is the secret of success 
with many a market gardea. More depends 
upon the quality and the time than the quan- 
tity of truck produced in the garden. 





Hookertown Turkey Lore. 


(SEcoND ARTICLE.) 
> 


Mr. Eprror.—The greatly increased atten- 
tion paid to the’ turkey crop in the Eastern 
States, and in the Southern and Western 
States as well, seems to call for a few more 
notes from the Hookertown Club. Deacon 
Smith continued his remarks upon 

Turkey Nests. 
‘‘ In the wild state the hen seeks the most 


secluded and inaccessible spot, where there | 


is protection from birds and beasts of prey. 
Security against attack is the main thing that 
instinct prompts her to look out for. A tangled 
thicket of briars, a sheltering ledge, a hollow 
stump, a clump of brush filled with decaying 
leaves, suit her fancy. With little prepara- 
tion she drops her eggs upon the bare ground, 
in these secluded places. Domesticated tur- 
keys usually are left toa good deal of free- 
dom in choosing their nests. Some farmers 
have prepared nests, made of loose stones and 
boards, or old barrels, placed by the road- 
side, or near the barn and slightly covered 
with old brush. These are often exposed to 
the attack of weasles, and skunks, and other 
enemies, besides being unsightly. If there 
are no prepared nests they willseek the near- 
est bit of woods, or patch of brush, or fence 
corner, where they can find shelter. The 
whole turkey crop for the year is put in 





jeopardy, by this want of preparation for th 
laying and breeding season. By having a 
yard devoted to fruit trees, and turkeys, and 
an open shed with sliding doors, you have 
complete control of the birds, their eggs, cad 
their young, during their tender age. The 
risk is reduced to a minimum, and the turkey 
crop is assure as any other raised on the 
farm. The nests under the shed, should be 
about three feet square, and arranged with 
slats in the front, so that the birds may be shut 
in or out at pleasure. Thecommon A-shaped 
pen coop on a larger scale, the peak of the 
gable about three feet high, is a very good 
arrangement. If the turkeys are fed under 
the shed for a few weeks before the laying 
season, they will take kindly to the nests 
prepared for them. An experienced turkey 
raiser informed me that he kept his hen- 
turkeys during the process of incubation in a 
workshop. On one side of the shop is a car- 
penter’s bench, the space under which is 
parted off with boards, making apartments 
about three feet square forthe nests. A nar- 
row strip of board is nailed in front to hold 
in place the hay or leaves, which form the 
nest, which should be shallow so as to give 
room for all the eggs when the bird is ready 
for sitting. 
Early Laying. 

‘* Karly broods are very desirable on several 
accounts, but there isa good deal of risk in 
having the chicks come out before the grass 
is well started, and there is settled weather, 
In the latitude of 40°, and northward, it is 
quite early enough to have the young chicks 
out by the middle of May. Birds hatched 
from the middle of May until July 1st, will 
have five or six months in which to grow be- 
fore Thanksgiving, and that is as soon as they 
will be wanted for slaughter or to sell as 
stock. The cold storms of April and early 
May, are likely to prove fatal to the chicks. 
The laying of the hens is very much within 
the control of their owner, and can be 
hastened or retarded by more or less feed at 
his pleasure. Some of our best breeders feed 
light after the first of February, for the pur- 
pose of delaying the laying season. They do 
not care to have chicks before the first of 
June. Coming out at that date they feel 
reasonably sure of raising the large majority 
of the hatch. After the birds have begun to 
lay and get used to the nests, it is well to 
feed generously, to keep up the strength of 
the hen while she is laying, and so prepare 
her for the sitting season. The number of 
eggs that a hen will lay depends a good deal 
upon the feed. The average is from 15 to 30 
eggs, while in some cases among the thor- 
oughbreds, they keep on laying all summer, 
without manifesting any desire to sit upon 
the nest. These perpetual layers become 
very much exhausted in the fall, and it takes 
them a long time to recover.” At this point 
Deacon Smith yielded the floor, and Mrs. 
Tirzah Twiggs, wife of Seth, related her ex- 
perience in 

Taking Care of the Eggs, 

Tirzah said : ‘‘I used to leave my turkey 
eggs in the nests, which the hens made for 
themselves, just where it happened. But I 
soon found eout that that wouldn’t du enny 
heow. So I got Seth to make some nests 
under the wood shed, where things were 
handy, and I brought in the eggs every night. 
I bring ’em into the pantry, and put ’em 
into the large milk pans. I have ’em only 
one layer in a pan, so that they’ll be handy 
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to turn. I turn’em over every day bottom 
side up, because the bird duz that when she 
is settin, and I take it there is no improve- 
ment upon natur. If you bring in the eggs 
every night the frosts don’t crack them, and 
the skunks don’t suck them, and I allers 
®know just where they be. If I keep ’em 
in the pans marked 1, 2, 3, etc., and put 
them into the numbered pans, I know just 
how old they be, and can set eggs of the 
same age under one hen. There will be a 
difference in the hatching of fresh laid eggs, 
and those that are two or three weeks old, 
sometimes of a day or more. I allers like 
to have the chicks git eout of the shell on 
the same day. As the hen-turkey keeps her 
eggs covered with leaves or grass, I allers 
keep mine covered with a cloth to keep ’em 
from gettin chilled, and to keep the light 
from ’em. Sometimes I put oats into the 
pan, and cover the eggs with oats, which 
answer jest as well asacloth. They should 
be kept where there is no danger of freezing, 
and where there is no fire. After May comes 
in, there is not much danger of freezing, and 
if the nests are in a safe place, it is not so 
important that the eggs should be brought 
into the house. The hen understands her 
business well enough, and will take good 
care of the eggs. If any of the eggs get 
fouled with the yolk of a broken egg before 
or after setting, the shells should be carefully 
cleaned with tepid water, to secure their 
hatching. Two or three turkeys will some- 
times lay in the same nest. This will not do 
any harm in the early part of the season, but 
they should be separated before setting, and 
only one bird allowed to the nest. This may 
be done by making nests near by, and put- 
ting a porcelain or addled egg in each new 
nest. Turkeys are not apt to crowd on to an 
occupied nest, when a vacant one is close by.” 





Setting the Hen-Tarkeys 


was discussed by Mrs. Bunker. She took off 
the gold-bowed spectacles that Josiah gave 
her, and seemed to be talking to one of her 
neighbors in the kitchen, who had come in 
to get light on setting turkeys. She said: 
‘* Nothing on the farm required more gump- 
tion than the setting and management of 
turkeys during the brooding season. When 
I get turkeys out of the shell and through 
the first three weeks of their life, I consider 
them more than half raised. As turkeys re- 
quire a good deal of attention, while they 
are upon their nests, they should be in one 
yard, or building, or at least not far distant 
from one another, to take up as little time as 
possible in the frequent visits. In making 
the nests, study nature, and build upon the 
bare earth, lined with leaves or hay, or any 
convenient soft substance, give the eggs room 
enough, and yet have the nest deep enough 
to prevent their rolling out of the nest. A 
hen will lay from fifteen to thirty eggs at a 
litter, but they cannot always cover the 
whole litter. Very large old birds will cover 
twenty eggs. Smaller birds will cover from 
fifteen to eighteen and this is about the right 
average. If you have a dozen turkey hens 
in your flock, which is about the right num- 
ber for a good range, it will nct be difficult 
to set several birds at once, and these may be 
arranged in nests within a few feet of each 
other. With artificial or addled eggs you 
can keep a part of the hens upon their nests 
a few days, until three or four are ready. 
Then select eggs of as near equal age as pos- 








sible, and put them under the hens. If the 
hens, close together, are not set at the same 
time, there is danger when the first begins to 
hatch that her neighbors will hear the peep 
of the first chicks, and become uneasy, and 
perhaps forsake their nests. If all in the 
group of three or four nests are hatching at 
the same time, there is no trouble of this 
kind. Before putting the eggs into the nest, 
it is well to sprinkle a little snuff among the 
hay to guard against insects. The group of 
hens that sit together, and bring off their 
young at the same time, will naturally feed 
and ramble together, and this will save a 
good deal of time in looking after them. 
The turkey is a close sitter, and will not leave 
her nest for several days at a time. Grain 


and water should be kept near the nests.” 


Hookertown, Ct., U Yours to command, 
May 1, 1881. f TimorHy BuNKER, Esq. 








Condensing Values,—Saving Freight. 


The profits of farming depend somewhat, 
but by no means wholly, upon getting, at the 
lowest expense, the largest product from the 





above the base into which it is tenoned. 
The lever, c, is of inch and a half stuff, 5'/, 
feet long, 3 inches wide at short end, and 1'/, 
inch at the long end, and fastened in place with 
a loose bolt, needing no nut or key. There is 
a series of holes to accommodate the jack to 
the different hights of axles. The ratchet, 
d, is 2 feet long, bolted at the top, and shaped 
to fall securely into the notches in the lever. 





A Wagon Box Lifter. 
=e 

Mr. G. W. Stoddard, Wayne Co., N. Y., has 
an arrangement for removing the box from 
the farm wagon. It consists of a wooden 
shaft with a wheel at one end, hung to the 
joist overhead in the wagon house, the wheel 
being at the side of the building. Three ropes 
run from the shaft, two directly downward 
to hook on to the rear end of the box, and 
the third horizontally forward and over a 
pulley, and then down to the front end of the 
box. Another rope is wound around the 
wheel, which has a flange on each side, and 
should be about two feet in diameter. By 





field, without lessening its capacity as 
a machine for future production. For 
example, we can not afford to pay out 
more money for interest on the soil, for 
seed, labor, in sowing or planting, cul- 
tivating, harvesting, and marketing, 
than the crop will return to us after 
its sale. Marketing has much more 
to do with the actual profit than most 
cultivators stop to consider, and this 
question is daily assuming more im- 
portance as foreign markets are open- 
ing for the products of both our eastern 
and western farms, especially the lat- 
ter. That our products go abroad best 
in the form of flour, meat, wool, but- 
ter, or cheese, are practical questions 
of interest to every farmer. When in 
the form of meat, shall it be from 
common, native cattle, or from im- 
proved stock? Wecommend to careful and 
thoughtful consideration the suggestions on 
these points that are given on another page 
by President Welsh, of the Iowa A’g’l College. 
te 


Another Wagon Jack. 
a 


It is not many months since the last Wagon 
Jack was published, but here is another, a 
drawing and description of which comes from 
Mr. S. M. Wherey, Cumberland Co., Pa. It 
has been in use by him for fifteen years 
‘‘and never found wanting. It is light, easily 











MR. WHEREY’S WAGON JACK. 


handled, quickly adjusted, firm, and does not 
shove in lifting.” It should be made of good, 
strong, hard-wood, such as white oak, sawed | 
and planed. The base, a, is 4 by 4 inches, 

and 14 inches in length; the upright, b, needs | 





| to be 3'/, by 3'/2 inches, and 2'/, feet long, || 
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A METHOD OF RAISING A WAGON BOX. 


pulling upon the rope attached to the wheel, 
the box is raised free from the running-gear, 
and is readily put out of the way. The shaft 
can be made from a 3 by 38-inch scantling, 
and the wheel from plank marked out with 
compasses. The engraving shows the con- 
struction of this Wagon Box Lifter with the 
box raised up out of the way. 








When to Cut Hay.—It will soon be 
time to cut the early crop of hay. Thereare 
a number of things to determine the proper 
time to do this work ; first as to the feeding 
value of the hay. For this, as far as quality 
is concerned, there is no doubt that the grass 
and clover should be cut a trifle before the 
period of full blossom. From this time on 
to near the end of blossoming, though there 
may be an increase in the weight of the hay 
gathered, it is of much poorer quality ; the 
nutritive elements have .not increased ma- 
terially, but there is a much larger per cent 
of undigestible woody fibre. Secondly, the 
value of the aftermath is increased by the 
early cutting, as it has ten or twenty days 
longer to grow. Thirdly, there is a practical 
advantage in cutting the hay early, as it 
prolongs the haying season and permits of 
less hurry and therefore more care in gath- 
ering the crop. These points apply equally 
equally well to the grain crops, they being too 
frequently harvested later than is best for the 
richest fodder and the finest quality of grain. 
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BY L. C. ROOT. 


i 

Reports of heavy losses of bees continue to come 
from nearly all parts of the country. Some who 
had from 50 to 100 stocks have lost nearly all or 
quite all of them. Iam of the opinion that at least 
one half of the bees in the Northern States have 
died during the past winter. Such disastrous re- 
sults have not been known since the winter of 
1869-70. It interests every bee-keeper to know the 
cause of this loss. It is safe to say that these dis- 
astrous results are largely due to a lack of stores. 
The readers of these ‘‘ Notes” will remember that 
we have weighed hives monthly during several 
winters past, and reported the amount of honey 
consumed. We have found during the past severe 
winter, that bees occupying the same rooms, in 
which the same temperature was maintained, have 
this winter consumed from one-third to one-half 
more honey, than they did during any winter for 
the past five years. We have lost 21 swarms in 
our cellars, each of which had starved. 

Experience has shown that bees must be kept 
very quiet and nearly dormant, in order that they 
may consume the smallest possible amount of 
honey, if they are to be safely carried through our 
long northern winters, without a chance to fly. 
Cold will not kill bees which are properly packed, 
and wintered out.of doors, let it be ever so ex- 
treme; but if the bees consume the quantity of 
honey required to generate the necessary heat, they 
must have opportunity for frequent flight. The 
absolute impossibility of making such flights under 
at all favorable circumstances, has confirmed me in 
my opposition to out-door wintering in our north- 
ern latitudes, where the winters are usually severe. 

But the question which, at present, I am unable 
to solve, is—why, during the past winter, when we 
have kept our wintering rooms at just the same 
temperature as during former winters, have our 
bees consumed an extra quantity of honey ? Unless 
it may be attributable to the slight disturbance 
caused by the use of a stove in a room adjoining 
that occupied by the bees, or to changing the tem- 
perature a little too suddenly, I am not able to as- 
sign a reason for this over-consumption of food. 


The Outlook for the Coming Season. 

While I would not offer any undue inducements 
to any to engage in bee-keeping, I desire to repeat 
what I have heretofore often stated : that there are 
advantages as well as great disadvantages in these 
seasons of reverses, and that it is much better for 
those who are courageous and energetic to com- 
mence bee-keeping after a season of the kind just 
passed, than to do so after several seasons of 
marked success. A good season is almost certain 
to follow one of reverses, and it is better to begin 
then, than when a series of successful years is 
likely to be followed by a discouragingly poor one. 
Such losses should remind, those of us who are al- 
ready in the business, of the necessity for using the 
remainder of our stocks to the very best advantage. 
Very often the same labor bestowed upon a small 
number of hives will bring returns equal to those 
from a large number. When so much less honey 
is produced, than will be demanded, as will surely 
be the case the coming season, it will bring a cor- 
respondingly better price. We should then under- 
stand the very best methods of management, and 
see to it, that all work is promptly and well done. 
Supply the surplus boxes as soon as the bees will 
occupy them. Many will desire to increase their 
stocks, rather than to secure surplus honey. If 
those who have lost bees, have preserved the combs 
in proper shape, they will be able to secure a rapid 
increase. Rear queens in advance, and make arti- 
ficial swarms. Watch surplus combs not in use, 
and protect them against the moth. If the moth- 
worm disturbs them, place the empty combs in a 
tight box, and fumigate by burning sulphur. 

Finding the Queen. 

We are asked, ‘‘ How to find the Queen in a colo- 
ny of Native Bees.”” There is probably no question 
more frequently asked, or of more interest to the 
beginner, than this by a correspondent in Mass., and 
I might add that there is hardly one that is not 
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easier to answer. The illustration given in last 
month’s ‘‘ Notes’’ will be of some service. It is 
generally understood that it is not difficult to find a 
queen in an Italian swarm, but with the natives, it 
requires more experience, as they are more easily 
excited. I can only advise as follows: Open the 
hive as quietly as may be, and use as little smoke 
as will subdue the bees. Lift the combs out quiet- 
ly, one at a time, and the queen may often be ob- 
served before the bees become excited and begin to 
run about the comb. If unsuccessful, remove the 
hive to the rear of its stand, and put an empty one 
in its place. After taking the combs out and ex- 
amining thoroughly, place them in the hive on the 
stand. If the queen is not found on the combs, 
she may often be found in the hive from which the 
combs were taken. Another chance of finding her 
would be afforded by spreading a white cloth in 
front of the empty hive, and shaking the bees upon 
it, afoot or so from the entrance, and keeping a 
careful watch for her as they pass in to the hive. 





Shall I Grow Sorghum? 
<< 


This is a question that many a farmer will ask 
himself, and the decision will not depend solely 
upon whether or not he has suitable land and suf- 
ficient help. Beyond these he must consider what 
is to be done with the cane after it is grown. That 
Sorghum culture has taken new life is an accepted 
fact, and this is mainly due to the introduction of 
the ‘‘ Amber,” ‘Early Amber’ or ‘ Minnesota 
Amber,” as it is variously called. This renewed 
interest finds expression in an important conven- 
tion held at St. Louis last autumn, in the circulars 
of the various makers of improved apparatus, and 
in new works of more or less importance, sepecial- 
ly one published by its author, Mr. Isaac A. Hedges, 
who may be justly regarded as the veteran worker 
in behalf of Sorghum Culture. The question, what 
shall be done with the cane, is the most important, 
as it is of little use to grow the cane and have no 
means to make it into syrup or sugar. It rarely 
is the case that one who cultivates sorghum for 
the first time can be at the outlay needed to pro- 
cure the apparatus to work up his own crop. A 
farmer with capital may agree to purchase the out- 
fit and start a factory, if his neighbors will agree to 
raise and supply him with cane, or several farmers 
in a neighborhood may start a joint-stock factory ; 
or they may induce some miller or other who al- 
ready uses steam-power for other purposes, to add 
a mill and evaporators to his present business. 
These are, of course, mere suggestions to show 
what must be considered by whoever would plant 
sorghum profitably. Those who decide to plant 
should select a warm and rich soil, and one previ- 
ously enriched is better than one to which fresh 
manure must be applied. A turned clover sod is 
excellent for the crop, and a dressing of lime, to 
most soils, is beneficial. Deep plowing is insisted 
upon, as the roots penetrate to a great distance. 
The soil being well plowed and made fine with the 
clod-crusher and harrow, the planting is to be done 
as suon as the soil is warm and dry, and in fit con- 
dition to insure rapid germination. Some planters 
advise sprouting the seed by first soaking it, and 
then keeping it moist in a warm place until it ger- 
minates, and all advise testing the seed beforehand, 
to be sure of its vitality. The rows are made four 
feet apart, and the seeds dropped every three or 
four inches. Shallow planting is insisted upon ; 
the seed should never be over an inch deep, and 
half an inch is better. The great trouble with the 
crop is its small size and grass-like appearance 
when it first appears. Some, as soon as the seed 
breaks ground, go over, cross-wise of the rows, 
with a drag made of rails attached by chains; 
this does not injure the sorghum, but destroys the 
small weeds. No doubt a Thomas’ Smoothing Har- 
row would be excellent for this crop. As soon as 
the rows are distinctly visible, a cultivator is to be 
used between them, and plaster is often of benefit 
as a top-dressing. A rake and hand-weeding are to 
be used in the rows, and the plants are to be thin- 
ned to about three to the foot. The field is culti- 
vated about three times, and when the crop is four 
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t as ‘ ably left out. The 
present season is so generally backward, that the 
planting and sowing of all spring crops will neces- 
sarily be late. It is probable that the soil, in many 
localities, will not be in fit condition for corn until 
the first of the month. Sorghum isa plant rather 
more tropical in its nature than corn, and as it of 
ten happens that late planted corn—even as late as 
the first week in June, will result better than that 
planted earlier, there is reason to hope that sor- 
ghum sown even at this late date, will, on account 
of its more rapid early growth, mature a crop. At 
all events we should not let the backward season 
make us give up experimenting with sorghum, 


Sundry Humbugs, 





It is now the “ off 
season”’ in Humbugs, 
it being late for the 
; “‘spring styles” and 
€ too early for the “fall 
trade.” We have be- 
fore referred to the 
fact that swindling 
schemes are affected 
= by the season, there 
; being certain manifestations in 

spring that are not seen in 
autumn ; this is especially true 
= <>. << for those schemes intended to 
4) Ore m= be put in operation among the 
SSA a ia bine. Others 
again, are not thuschangable. Jewelry, watches, 
and the like, belong to the perpetuals. Recently 
an inquiry came which illustrates the fact that 
watch swindlers know “nor time, nor place ”— 
which in this case may probably be said of the 
watches themselves. One of our subscribers in 
Madras, sent an advertisement from a local paper, 
and made inquiries about it. One swindler finding 
America too narrow a field, extended his opera- 
tions to 







**India’s Coral ‘Strand,”’ 
not forgetting Africa, New Zealand, and other re- 
mote places. Thisadvertisement, offering watches 
at wonderfully low prices, was that of the ‘‘ Roda- 
now Manufacturing Company (Limited—Capital 
2,000,000), Boston (America).’? We confess to 
feeling rather ashamed, that we did not know of 
this two-million-dollar watch factory, with its 
Oriental title—‘‘ Rodanow,”’ and felt it our duty 
to supply the deficiency. Our investigation began 
too late. While the letter was coming from India, 
another had already come—from New Zealand— 
which was the cause of a ‘‘row-de-dow” in the 
house of the Rodanow. A father in New Zealand 
who had seen the advertisement, sent to his son in 
Massachusetts to procure him a watch. Son 
ordered a watch, the Rodanow sent a watch. 
Watch did not come up to advertisement. Charge 
of fraud was made, snd a warrant issued, on the 
serving of which warrant there came to light 


‘‘The Same Old, Old Story,” 


which, as told in a Boston paper, reads much as if 
it had been one of our own experiences. The two- 
million-dollar company’s headquarters were not 
conspicuous—true greatness never is forth-putting, 
or self-asserting. The office was in the corner of 
a stove store, in fact a “‘ second-hand stove store.” 
The office was about 6 by 10, and of course, Ro- 
danow himself was not in, or any one to answer for 
him. At last he was found, arrested, and finally 
turned over to the U. 8. authorities. He had been 
receiving many registered letters by every foreign 
steamer, and not happening to have a paltry $500 
out of that $2,000,000 with him, was committed, 
and here is as far as we have traced Rodanow. The 
chief moral to be drawn from this is suggested 
by Rodanow’s “many registered letters.” It 
seems there is no part of the world so remote, 
that there will not be found in it those who are 
ready to be caught, if the bait offered is sufficiently 
absurd and improbable.....A friend in Iowa asks 
us to warn the people of that State against a 
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swindling hypocrite who was around several years 
ago, and has recently beer heard of again, engaged in 
Selling Illustrated Bibles. 
The chap professed to be very religious, and took 
an active part in meetings, and thus gained the 
confidence of the people and advertised his wares. 
His plan was to sell a costly Bible, and in a few 
days borrow it to show to another person, which 
was the last that the purchaser saw of it, 
as it was sold to another, and the chap was 
known to sell the same Bible several times over. 
...- Inquiries about “ Electrical Batteries” still con- 
tinue ; as we have given our views of these singly 
and as a whole, a number of times in this column, 
there is nothing new to add. We refer all such in- 
quirers to page 187 of last month, where the sub- 
ject of electricity is treated on general principles. 
...-“*Can it not be stopped ? 
It is a Disgrace to the Nation,” 

writes a friend in Ohio, in reference to a large cir- 
cular made up in the form of a newspaper, and 
called a ‘‘ Quarterly,’? by one of these “ Battery’’ 
venders. So long as they keep within the letter of 


the law, we think that our friend can not avoid the 


annoyance of having such documents handed to 
him at the Post Office. Unless the Department 
undertakes to exclude all ‘‘ medical” circulars, 
which promise to effect impossible cures, it can not 
consistently reject only those in the interest of one 
form of medical quackery....One of the favorite 
tricks of the makers of nostrums is to attach 
The Name of an Eminent Physician 
to their stuffs, either of an European or of an 
American now dead. We have an example of this 
in some pills, claimed to be by Dr. Ricord. The 
circular properly calls Ricord ‘‘the first physician 
in the world,’’ in some specialties, but when the 
vender, by claiming to be ‘‘ Appointed Sole Agent 
of the United States and Canada,” implies that 
Ricord has any secret preparation, or has ‘“ap- 
pointed ”’ any one his “‘ agent,” he does ‘‘ the same 
with intent to deceive’’....Fits are so alarming 
and so distressing to the friends of one who suffers 
from them, that it is not surprising that whatever 
promises relief is caught at. Hence *‘ Fit Doctors ”’ 
prosper, provided their promises are strong enough. 
We have a letter before us from a New York fit curer 
to the father of a girl at a distance. This is writ- 
ten in reply toone informing him that his medicine 
had been of nouse. The fellow writes that her 
not having been helped by his Specific Remedy, 
may be attributed to her possession of ‘‘ some con- 
stitutional defect.” Of course it could be no faut 
of his stuff—for that’s a “specific.” He would 
“seriously” suggest taking more of the stuff, fixed 
up to suit her case, and how touchingly he puts 
it: ‘‘ Now I should greatly like to be the means of 
effecting your girl’s ‘horough cure, having so far 
proceeded with the treatment of her, upon the 
receipt of $6.00 I will agree to forward you,” etc. 
Money—More Money, 

is the cry of these advertising chaps who propose 
to cure diseases by mail, as those who once get into 
their hands find out. Especially unfortunate are 
those foolish young men, who fear to trust the 
family doctor but apply to some stranger at a dis- 
tance, who advertises to cure “‘debility,’’ and all 
the rest. Many a young clerk has been bled to his 
last dollar, and if he proposes to stop sending 
money, is threatened with ‘“‘exposure”’ unless he 
continues the treatment. When we advise so 
strongly to let all advertising doctors alone, and to 
take no medicine prescribed by one who never saw 
the patient, it is not solely because such “doctors” 
are ignorant and inefficient, but because some of 
them are downright swindlers and blackmailers. 
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Plans of Barns.—In answer tv a number 
of inquiries for plans of barns, poultry houses, 
piggeries, etc., let it be said, that the Orange Judd 
Co. has recently published a work, entitled ‘‘ Barn 
Plans and Outbuildings,” in which are given a 
number of excellent plans of general farm barns, 
cattle barns and stables, dairy barns, sheep barns, 
poultry houses, piggeries, corn houses, ice houses, 
spring houses, granaries, smoke houses, bird 





houses, root houses, etc. The book, of 240 pages, 
is fully illustrated with 257 engravings, and is sent 
post-paid from this office for $1.50. Any person 
having one or more of the above mentioned build- 
ings to crect will find it useful to consult this work. 





Raising Home Supplies. 


From an extensive acquaintance with our farm- 
ing population, we are fully persuaded that they 
are not well supplied with as good variety of whole- 
some food, as the average of our village and city 
population. A well spread table does not seem 
to be the aim of many of the tillers of the soil. 
A well fed man, other things being equal, gets 
much more enjoyment out of life, than the one 
who lives mainly on salt junk, potatoes, and sour 
bread. There has doubtless been an improvement 
in the style of living in all the older parts of the 
country, but still there are large districts where 
hog and hominy, salt junk, potatoes, baked beans, 
and pork, are the main supplies of the household 
the year round. A much greater variety of food 
is needed, and might be had at minimum cost upon 
our farms. This is had in many cases among our 
more intelligent and thrifty farmers, who read the 
American Agriculturist and follow its teachings. A 
half acre of ground, thoroughly cultivated, will 
produce all the vegetables, a dozen or more varie- 


ties, that can be consumed in the family, and leave 


a considerable surplus for the village market. 
Another acre will keep up a constant succession 
of the small and large fruits, through the whole 
year. It is still less difficult to supply all the ani- 
mal food that a farmer can consume in his family. 
This is very generally done so far as beef and pork 
are concerned. The list of poultry might be ex- 
tended beyord the dung-hill fowl, and embrace 
turkeys, geese, and ducks, so as to bring poultry 
and eggs into the bill of fare, every week in the 
year. A flock of sheep would make lamb or mut- 
ton possible in the larder, as often as the appetite 
craved it. A little thought devoted to the raising 
of these home supplies, would make our farming 
population far more contented, happy, and help to 
to do much towards checking that ever increasing 
tide which flows from the country to the city. 





A New Milk Enterprise. 


It is a pleasure for us to chronicle the beginning 
of an enterprise which, whatever may be its out- 
come in a pecuniary sense, marks a long stride to- 
wards the ‘‘ good time coming’ when city dwel- 
lers can enjoy as good milk as do country people. 

The ‘‘New York Dairy Company (Limited)” is an 
organization numbering in its Board of Directors 
prominent citizens and business men, as well as 
practical and scientific men. I1t furnishes milk, 
cream, butter, and all those dairy products which 
are especially perishable and need to be consumed 
fresh, such as butter-milk, cottage cheese, and 
whatever else the public may demand. Its source 
of supply is not from any single farm, but from 
many, and its system of inspection is such that, if 
fairly well carried out, the milk of improperly fed, 
or sickly cows, or that flavored with garlic or other 
rank herbage, could not find its way to the city 
through its instrumentality. The company has a 
store in New York and another in Brooklyn; a 
Receiving Station at Monroe, N. Y., where the 
milk is received, cooled, bottled, and sealed—the 
surplus set for cream, and this cream is made into 
butter. Other stations will probably be estab- 
lished before long. Milk of two qualities is fur- 
nished—good fair country milk, showing not less 
than 10 per cent of cream, and Jersey milk, show- 
ing 16 to 20 per cent of cream. The company in- 
vites the most rigid inspection of- its dairies, 
stations, and of everything connected with the 
handling of the milk. This is a matter of great 
interest beyond the Company and the cities men- 
tioned; there is not a city or large town in the 
country, in which milk is served by other than 
the producer, in which such a Company might 
not properly, and, we think, profitably be estab- 
lished. This arrangement differs from all others 





of which we have knowledge, in starting at the 
fountain head, the inspection beginning at the cow 
and her food, and this we hold to be the important 
point, to which all other details are accessory. 
ee 

The Root Crop.—tThere is much to be 
said in favor of a field being devoted to a crop of 
roots, either Mangels or the larger sorts of the 
Sugar-beet. First it is good for the field. In the 
thorough culture which a root crop demands, the 
soil is much improved, and the good effect is felt on 
the other crops, all through the rotation. Secondly, 
It is an advantage in the distribution of labor. A 
field of roots will furnish employment at times 
when there will be little other pressing work, and 
in this way the farm hands can be hired by the 
season and kept busy all the time. In the third 
place, the crop itself is a very valuable one, and 
even with the present enthusiasm over ensilage, it 
is not surpassed as a fodder crop by any other. 
We are not inclined to think less, but on the other 
hand more, of the root crop from the knowledge 
the agriculturists are gaining upon the value of 
palatable food for live stock in winter. There is no 
better green winter food than roots. 








Potatoes under Straw.—Several years 
ago there was much said about growing potatoes 
under straw, and we published at the time several 
reports from those who had tried the method with 
success. Interest in the subject appears to be re- 
newed, to judge from inquiries. The method is 
very simple ; the land is prepared in the usual man- 
ner and the rows marked off ; the sets are dropped 
along the rows and very slightly, or not at all, 
covered with soil. The whole field, or bed, is then 
covered with 8 or 10 inches thickness of old straw: 
Nothing more is required until digging time unless 
some strong weeds should make their way through 
the straw, and these may be pulled. It is claimed 
that the yield is larger and the potatoes are much 
handsomer than those treated in the usual manner. 





Cow Peas. — Perhaps the Southern Cow 
Pea can not be depended upon to ripen its seeds 
in the Northern States, but it can be to pro- 
duce an immense amount of herbage. From the 
great esteem in which it is held in the South as a 
green manure, we think it deserves the attention 
of the northern farmers. Being an annual it is not 
so valuable as Clover, the roots of which penetrate 
deeply and are bulky, but it may be sown when 
the press of work is over, and being semi-tropical, 
the plant grows with great rapidity in the hottest 
weather. In the only case within our only know- 
ledge, the crop was so bulky that it was almost 
impossible to cover it. This difficulty might be 
overcome by first rolling with a heavy roller or by 
some other means. We hope some of our Dela- 
ware friends will try a crop of Cow Peas upon some 


‘of the fields now rendered useless by “Horse 


Nettle ”’ (Solanum Carolinense), and well nigh given 
up to it; the foliage of the pea is so dense that we 
think it would smother out even that worst of weeds, 


Oleomargarine.—The discussion of Oleo- 
margarine and Butterine has been of late more 
general than when these products were first intro- 
duced. The Legislatures of the several States have 
had the matter before them and find the subject a 
difficult one for legislation. Of course it would 
interfere with “the liberty of the subject” to say 
that one shall not work over beef suet with milk, 
or that others must not eat prepared suet or pre- 
pared lard upon their bread if they choose to do 
so. There is a disposition to enact laws to pre- 
vent these stuffs from being sold as butter, and to 
insist that they shall be distinctly marked to show 
what they are. This is easily done by the tub or 
other original package, but when it comes to the 
retailer, it will be difficult to enforce the law so 
far as marking separate pounds and half pounds, 
One suggestion is that every maker shall be 
obliged to color the stuff some other color than 
yellow. If colored blue or pink it could not be 
mistaken for butter—but who would eat it? 
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A Home-Made Root Cutter. 
BY ROBERT C. GREINER, KENT CO., MICH. 
> 
I herewith send you drawings and descrip- 
tion of a Root Cutter, which I made some 
years ago, but did not wish to bring the ma- 
chine before the readers of the American 
Agriculturist until I had given it a fair trial. 
The frame of the cutter, figure 1, should be 
of oak, and the hopper of pine. The cylinder, 
figure 2, on which the knives are fastened, 
may be made of pine turned to a diameter of 
ten inches, and fourteen inches long with 
a */inch iron shaft running through it. 








Fig. 1.—THE ROOT CUTTER. 


The sides of the hopper, shown in dotted 
lines in figure 1, should be of */,-inch 
stuff, firmly nailed together. The whole 


| 


may be lifted out of the frame. The knives | 


should be made of sheet steel, well sharpened. 
It is well to first put on thin sheet-iron knives, 
as by experimenting with these, one is able 
to determine their proper location, inclina- 
tion, shape, and size. The form of the piece 
for the knife is shown in figure 3, The ends, 
c, ¢, are bent as seen in figure 4. The curved 
edge is sharpened with a file, when the knife 
is ready to be placed upon the cylinder, by 
means of four screws. 

The seven lines around the cylinder, figure 
2, are determined by taking two knives and 
setting one at each end of the cylinder, far 
enough for the edge to clear, and dividing 
the space between them into six equal parts. 
Revolve the cylinder on its axis, and by hold- 
ing a pencil at each one of these equidistant 
points, consecutively, the lines will be formed 
which give the base of location one way for 
the knives. Draw equidistant lines length- 
wise of the cylinder, and the crossing of 
the two sets of lines determines the points 
on the face of the 
cylinder where the 
knives are to be 
placed. It may be 
necessary to move 
the knives a little to 
the right or left that 
a clean cut may be 
obtained. A few 
hints with regard to 
hanging the cylin- 
: der may be accept- 

Fig. 2.—ToP OF CUTTER. ite 1 Pe fin <A 
the center of each end, bore inwards first 
from one end, and then from the other, until 
a hole is made through the center, which 








should be a trifle smaller than the shaft. 


Next place the cylinder and shaft in some 





proper bearings and revolve them; if no os- 
cillating motion is observed, the work is 
complete. By pressing a board gently against 
the cylinder as it is 
being revolved, the 








1S | amount necessary 

vd to be taken off may 
ee be readily seen. The 
. 4 size of the knives 





is to be determined 
by the fineness with 
which it is desired to cut the roots; the 
smaller the knives the finer will be the pulp. 
Those made of '/,,- 
inch sheet steel, cut 
in 1'/.-inch pieces 
of the shape shown 
in figure 3, are not 
far from the right 
size for general use. me 
A root cutter of the Fig. 4.--'THE KNIFE. 

size above given will cut 30 bushels of man- 
gels, turnips, or other similar roots, per hour. 


Fig, 3.—THE STEEL PIECE. 
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A Rein Holder in Fly Time. 


= 

A horse will switch its tail in fly time, and 
there is very good reason for the action. If 
in the switching the tail catches the rein, it 
becomes a source of annoyance to the driver, 
and sometimes of danger, especially should 
it **hug the rein,” as some horses persist in 
doing. Mr. Benj. F. Pierce, Worcester Co., 
Mass., has a device for keeping the reins out 
of the reach of the horse’s tail, which he de- 
scribes as follows: ‘* Fasten two light pieces 
of wood to each shaft so that they meet at a 
point about one foot above the horse’s back or 


rump. Connect each pair with a light roller 








A CONVENIENT REIN HOLDER. 


and the device is complete. With the reins 
passing over this roller the horse can switch 
at flies and the driver will not be annoyed, 
besides the work will go on without frequent 
interruptions that would otherwise occur.” 


—— > oe 


Hiens and Chickens in the Fruit 
Ward.—Poultry get a good part of their 
living from insects, provided they have the 
opportunity. The fruit yard, to our sorrow, 
is often too much frequented by noxious in- 
sects. By a bringing together of the fowls 
and vermin, double good is accomplished, the 
former are fed and the latter destroyed. 
Chickens are very fond of fruit, and will de- 
vour it sdon after it drops from the trees, and 
in this way both the worthless fruit and the 
insects usually contained in it, will be con- 
sumed. One of the most successful fruit 
growers we are acquainted with keeps poul- 
try under his trees at nearly all times, and 
feels that they do much to make his fruit 


‘what it is—fair to the eye, pleasing to the 


taste, and filling to the pocket-book. 
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Condense Your Freights, 
BY A. S. WELCH, LL. D., PRESIDENT OF THE 10wa 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
> 

It is well known that the products raised 
on most American farms are sold in a dis- 
tant market ; that for each article the farmer 
receives the price paid in such market less 
the cost of transportation and expenses of 
sale. The expense of selling remaining about 
the same, it becomes a question of great mo- 
ment how to reduce the cost of transportation 
so as to leave a larger margin of profit to the 
producer. Is there any method of production 
on the farm by which freightage may be re- 
duced and profits thereby increased? Such a 
result can be reached pretty uniformly by 
condensing the most value into the least bulk, 
This fact is recognized in a general way, but 
has been by no means tested by nice calcula- 
tion. Hay, for instance, being bulky, cannot 
profitably be sent to any great distance, and 
that the freighting of potatoes 500 miles or 
more will use up the profits of the crop. 
The superior cconomy of condensation here 
in the West may be fairly shown in the com- 
parative values of corn and pork, and the 
diminished expense of carrying the latter to 
market. I am assured by excellent authority 
that, with hogs of good breeding and in 
thrifty condition, a bushel of corn will make 
ten pounds of pork. At 25 cents a bushel for 
corn, and 4 cents a pound for pork, live weight, 
reckoning the labor of feeding, ete., at 5 
cents, there is a profit of 10 cents on every 
bushel fed. Moreover, the cost of freighting 
ten pounds of pork from Des Moines, Iowa, 
to Chicago, is 3.7 cents, while the cost of 
carrying a bushel of corn is 11.2 cents. 
These figures vary within certain limits at 
different periods, and on different Railways, 
but the general fact they indicate holds good 
with every step in the process of condensation. 


It is an interesting fact that nearly all the 
processes of productive industry are only 
successive steps in the process of condensa- 
tion. Thus we turn soil into grass, grass into 
milk, milk into cream, and cream into butter, 
which is the final product in the series. Oats 
are condensed into oatmeal; sorghum into 
sugar; apples into cider; barley into beer, 
and so on. Every step advances the price, 
diminishes the weight, and saves cost in 
carrying to market. The ordinary forms of 
condensation on the farm begin with the 
coarser crops, and end in the various animal 
products. Sheep, cattle, hogs, and horses are 
condensed from the grasses and grains, and 
every step of the series all the way up from 
the soil to the thorough-bred, if rightly man- 
aged, brings its legitimate profit, the final 
gain being the comparatively inexpensive 
conveyance to market which comes from 
large values packed into small spaces. 

This crowding of value into smaller 
dimensions is shown not only in the trans- 
portation of the coarser into the finer com- 
modities, but also in the improvement of our 
domestic animals. -A well chaped Poland- 
China sow comprises within herself the worth 
of half a dozen long-legged and long-snouted 
porkers, and a Duchess cow is an instance of 
the values of a score or two of ordinary mon- 
grels compressed into one. The entire results 
in breeding animals up to a high excellence 
by selection, and feeding, and treatment, 
consist in the dwarfing of parts that have no 
market value, and the full development of 
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. those that command prices which are prompt 
and large. One can, of course, feed, handle, 


and shelter this one improved animal at far 
less expense than the twenty scrubs whose 
aggregate price she equals, and you can send 
her to a distant market at much less cost. A 
Texas steer and a high grade Shorthorn are 
freighted to market at the same rates, while 
the one brings double the price of the other. 
Freight is paid on the wide branching horns 
and ponderous head of the mongrel, for 
which there is no return, but in the grade less 
is expended for the conveyance of these parts. 

The waste that comes from the excessive 
making of offal is the great cause of failure 
on the farm. It absorbs food and time, it 
costs everything and brings nothing. Some 
farmers display great talent in the production 
of offal. They raise hay that is all woody 
fibre; apples that are all core; corn that is 
largely cob. They stigmatize the skill and 
care that diminishes the core, and cob, to in- 
crease salable parts, as fancy farming, and 
wonder that prosperity departs from their 
own borders, and that the mortgage clings to 
their own homestead. 

As I have already said, the whole scope and 
purpose of improvement, both in the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms, is simply to reduce 
to the smallest compass consistent with 
strength the unsalable portions, and to en- 
hance the quality and size of the salable ones. 
The Crab Apple and the Northern Spy, the 
Choke Pear and the Flemish Beauty, the 
Mustang pony, and the Arabian mare, the 
Florida cow with her shrunken udder and 
the Jersey that fills the pail, are examples of 
the opposite extremes in the different series. 
The one result sought in breeding, is to rise 
from the lower end of each series up towards 
the higher. The model Shorthorn cow is 
an instance of the breeder’s triumph in reach- 
ing the acme of the art of breeding, in the 
production of beef. She is by no means the 
product of fancy, but rather the result of 
that nice calculation which adjusts every in- 
strument to its purposes. Her beauty, from 
hoof to horn, is the beauty of utility. She 
is a sample of closely compacted values—a 
treasury of the most nutritive food so put as 
to secure the highest price and the cheapest 
transportation. She is the best sample of 
condensed freight that industry has yet at- 
tained. She is developed to fullness and 
fineness of quality just were the epicure finds 
and pays for the most delicate roast, or sir- 
loin steak. And those portions of her body 
which the butcher pronounces superfluous 
are condensed to just within the limits of 
size and strength which are indispensable in 
the economy of animal life. 

Thus one is led to the inevitable conclusion 
that on any farm at some distance from the 
great markets, the soundest policy requires 
that we should reduce the volume and in- 
crease the value of the products offered for 
sale. That because of the heavy expense of 
freighting, we ought to continue the com- 
pacting process until we obtain their com- 
plete results in our finest stock, and then, 
sending these to market with the ‘east pos- 
sible outlay, we shall realize the iegitimate 
profits of skillful farming. 

abt 

Harvesting Wheat Early.—“ Poto- 
mac” writes: ‘‘ Those who have practised it 
both in this country and in Europe have 
uniformly found it advantageous to cut their 
wheat in the ‘dough’ state, that is, while 











the berry may be crushed between the thumb 
and finger. The two principal gains from 
cutting wheat in the ‘dough’ state, are, more 
bushels to the acre, and the increase in the 
quantity of flour of a superior quality, from 


| the same amount of grain. Over-ripening of 


grain is at the expense of starch and gluten. 
Farmers who do not fully understand about 
this, would do well, in the coming harvest, 
to cut a few acres, some days earlier than 
the rest of the crop—threshing and weighing 
it separately, and then compare the result 
with the same amount of grain cut when 
the kernel is hard, that is, fully ripened. 





From the First. 


age 

It is a pleasure to look back and see the be- 
ginning of things. This Journal issued its 
first number in April, 1842. That number, 
with its 32 small, two-column pages, is before 
us. A brief description of it may interest 
the many readers of the 40th Volume of the 
American Agriculturist, that is now being is- 
sued from month to month. A portrait of a 
bull, ‘“‘ Washington,” which, to quote from 
the paper ‘“‘ adorns the head of the article,” 
on ‘“ Improved Durham Short-Horned Breed 
of Cattle,” and a small cut of a subsoil 
plow, constitute the total of the illustrations. 
There has been a decided growth of the 
American Agriculturist in this direction. 
The leading articles are ‘‘ Extracts from Pro- 
fessor Johnson’s Lecture on Geology as Ap- 
plied to Agriculture,” ‘‘ Agricultural Tour 
in England, No. I” [five pages.] ‘‘ Something 
about Western Prairies,” by Solon Robinson 
[two pages.] An equally extended article on 
‘‘Trees and Shrubs.” The ‘Improved Dur- 
ham,” etc., above mentioned. A two-page 
letter by C. N. Bement. A number of short 
articles on Stock, Fruits, Grains, etc. The 
advertisements are very few—a column or so 
—which were inserted at the rate of one dollar 
per 12 lines. To an editor the most interest- 
ing matter in this first number is that given 
‘*To Our Readers.” We would like to repro- 
duce this important article, but two or three 
items will show how the American Agricul- 
turist has stood ‘from the first.” ‘The 
pursuit of agriculture in its broadest sense, 
it need hardly be observed, constitutes the 
basis of our national virtue and national 
wealth ”....‘** We need to have the occupa- 
tion of farming made more popular and at- 
tractive ; it should occupy a higher niche in 
popular estimation, and in the scale of na- 
tional employments ; it should command not 
only the cold respect and distant admiration 
of our active and enterprising business men, 
but their warmest regard and cordial partici- 
pation.” For these ends we may safely say 
the American Agriculturist has steadily and 
earnestly worked, and with a good measure 
of success. Farming is more popular today 
than ever before. Under: ‘‘ A word to our 
Correspondents,” the following remarks are 
found: *‘Our purpose is not to amuse so 
much as to interest, and to publish to our 
readers that such a person has raised an ox 
weighing 4,000 pounds, a hog 1,500, or a sheep 
200, or had sheared 16 lbs. of clean wool, is to 
inform them simply of a monstrosity ; but 
if we tell them at the same time where they 
can procure such breeds, and how they may 
attain such weights, we place information in 
their hands that will enable them to derive a 
practical benefit from the communication.” 
Again it may be said that this Journal has 





adhered very closely to this policy ‘from the 
first,” and through its 40 years of progress it 
has not lost sight of ‘the straightforward, 
practical path of utility.” As in the early 
days of the American Agriculturist, so now, 
we want facts and details, and shall feel 
under obligations to all who will furnish them 
on all subjects that are connected with “the 
Farm, the Garden, and the Household.” 





Trichines in Pork—Finding Them. 


A New, Simple Innes for their Detection— 
One Adapted for General Use. 

In May (page 201) we described the Tri- 
chines, with engravings, etc. Several recent 
deaths from Trichinosis have awakened a wide 
interest in the subject here and abroad. Just 
as we close the reading pages of this number, 
the Bausch & Lomb Optical Company bring 
to our notice a new and very simple instru- 
ment, which will enable any person to quickly 
examine specimens of pork, suspected or un- 
suspected, and decide with a good deal of 
certainty whether they contain Trichines or 
not. We name it a “ Trichine Tester.” 

Two metal frames are hinged at one end 
and brought together at the other end with a 
hinged screw. Strong slips of clear plate 
glass are placed upon the upper and lower 
metal pieces. Upon the upper one a car- 
rier holds a strong lens, which can be 
moved along over the opening through the 
frame. This carrier has a screw edge by 
which the lens can be raised or lowered to 
the right focus. To use the instrument, a 
thin slice of pork, or of fish, or any flesh to 
be tested, is put upon the lower glass plate ; 
the upper plate is brought so firmly upon it 
by means of the end screw that it is pressed 
to a translucent condition. The lens is then 
moved along over it, and the eye will readily 
detect any Trichines in the flesh. Full direc- 
tions for using the Tester, and for recognizing 
the Trichine, etc., will go with each instru- 
ment, They are so strongly made that they 
can be safely sent by mail, and the whole cost, 
postage included, is brought down to $2.50, 
It isa matter of so much interest and utility, 
that the Publishers have ordered a quantity 
to be made immediately for our readers. 
They will, perhaps, be offered as a Premium 
also, on one of the closing business pages. 

Seven Million Hogs !—During the past 
winter, thirteen Western States have packed 
6,919,456 hogs, in addition to the large num- 
bers consumed at home.—In the pork and 
lard from these packed hogs, an immense 
amount of our great corn crop bas gone east- 
ward and abroad in a concentrated form. 
Any alarm as to diseased pork would there- 
fore most seriously affect a very important 
industry. There has been such a scare re- 
cently, happily groundless; but any thing 
like the above instrument, that may help 
avert needless fears, is of general interest. 

a eer, 


Protect the Watch.—‘<P. C. W.” 
suggests the following as a ‘“‘trick worth 
trying.” Farmers and others who work much 
among dust and dirt, are liable to have their 
watches injured by fine particles working in- 
to the case, and also the surface of the case 
gets unduly worn and ground in the pocket ; 
he advises that a large eyelet hole be worked 
in the bottom of the watch pocket; this will al- 
low dust and other foreign matter to pass out. 
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Building Concrete Houses—Making the 
Molds. 


BY C. W. COREY, HAMILTON CO., OHIO. 


> 

The very broad invitation in the February 
American Agriculturist for every reader to 
“send something ” useful in the way of helps 
or contrivances, with the representation re- 
cently given for constructing molds, etc., 
for Concrete Buildings, leads me to show 
some things in connection with such build- 
ings that some may think a “better way.” 
My experience in concrete work consists in 


al 



























BAY WINDOW 


Figs. 1, 2, 3, and 4.—CONCRETE MOLDS. 


the erection of six good sized buildings, three 
being dwelling houses—two of 8 rooms each, 
and one of 10 rooms, costing over $4,000. I 
began entirely ignorant, except the little I 
had read, and with no other instruction 
worked my way through as I best could. At 
first I tried erecting standards for guides and 
supports, but found so many difficulties that 
I soon abandoned them, and devised the meth- 
od here presented and illustrated by sketches. 

I make my molds of 1'/,-inch stuff, 14 
inches wide and 16 feet long, the heaviest that 

can be easily handled. Fig. 
f 1 represents a mold-board 
| showing 4 cleats 2'/2 inches 
| wide, fastened with stout 
screws. The cleats project 1 
inch above the top edge of 
the board, and are 1’/, inch 
from the lower edge. The upper end of 
the cleat supports the lower edge of the 
next set of molds, and being raised 1'/, 
inch, are out of the way of the cleats on 
the molds below. The iron on the end of 
the mold-board is made of old tire-iron, 
1’/, inch wide, 11 inches long, with the 
round part */2 inch by 2'/2 inches long, ex- 
clusive of nut. The holes in the center of 
the board are for the rods to pass through 





Fig. 5. Fig. 6. 





Fig. 7.—THE MOLD-BOARDS IN POSITION 


which hold the molds together. Figure 2 is 
the reverse side of figure 1, and shows the 
cleat in position. Figure 5 shows one of 
the rods which pass through the mold- 
boards and cleats ; the dotted lines represent- 
ing a piece of lath set edgewise by the side of 
the rod and just the width of the wall in length. 
Figure 6 is the */,-inch round iron rod, which 
is 5 inches longer between the nut and handle 
than the thickness of the wall. Figure 3 
shows the method of fastening the two boards 











together with hook and staple, to prevent 
their spreading when one board will not reach 
from corner to corner. Figure 7 shows 
molds set up. The outside molds are put 
up first, commencing at a corner and going 
around. Then beginning at one corner of 
the inside, slip the rods in place ; hold a piece 
of lath by the side of the rod, and screw up 
until it is tight enough to hold it, and so con- 
tinue on around. If the molds are in line, 
they are ready to fill. In filling, as the pieces 
of lath are reached, knock them out; they 
are to be used again. The handles of the iron 
rods should always be on the inside of the wall. 
The bay window molds, figure 4, are securely 
nailed at the angles, making them in one 
piece. The ends of the inside one fastening 
to inside straight molds as at b, b; the cleats 
atc, c, on the outside mold, help to keep that in 
place. Two sets of molds are used. When 
the first is filled, the second is placed on top 
of it, and the next day that is filled. The 


| third day the first set is placed on the top of 


the second, and so on, a round being made 
each day. In changing the molds, the nuts 
and cleats are taken off all round, and the 
outside molds lifted up in place on the upper 
molds; then the inside boards are changed, 
pulling out the rods as each mold is changed. 
Two men can easily change the molds, ex- 
cept that of the bay window, which is so 
large that it requires three. 

The Mixing-Bed, F, fig. 8, is 12 by 16 feet, 
laid on mellow earth, as level as can be made. 
Two cross pieces are needed under the boards ; 
place close together and keep them in posi- 
tion by means of stakes, d, d, at the sides. 





Fig. 8.—THE MORTAR-BED, ETC, 


If possible, locate the mixing-bed so as to 
have the stand for the hod within 20 feet of 
the door-way of the building. The gravel, mor- 
tar-shed, and casks for water, may be placed 
around the bed, as indicated in figure 8. For 
mortar I use ‘‘black” lime. One wheel- 
barrow of lime to four of sand. The slaking 
box is large enough to slake four barrows of 
lime; after slaking, it is run off into the 
mortar-bed, and 16 barrows of sand is thor- 
oughly mixed with it. Continue in this way 
until 50 or 80 bushels are worked into mortar. 
By thus mixing a considerable quantity, much 
time is saved, and age improves the mortar. 

When ready for work, wheel on 16 barrows 
of gravel, and place it in piles as at g; put- 
ting them in that way, no mistake is made in 
counting, and it is convenient to spread, which 
we do, so as to form a square heap about six 
inches deep, and throw over it about six 
bucketfuls of water. Then wheel on and 
place at h eight barrow-loads of mortar (it 
is more convenient to put only two at a time). 
Mix it up rather soft, and spread evenly over 
the gravel; then men with shovels commence 


/ at e, e, and turn it over into a pile at f. 


When all is turned, commence and turn back 
again; this throws the pile handy to the 
hod-stand. When through with this second 
turning, if it has been just wet enough to mix 
well, it will be ready for use. If cement is 





oer creenceenreeee 
to be used with mortar, put on a less number 
of barrows of gravel. Spread whatever quan- 
tity of mortar is wanted, as before, and then 
mix cement and spread over the mortar : 
then commence turning the heap; two rea 
ings will mix it nicely. I used no cement in 
the walls of my buildings. The walls of the 
dwelling houses are 10 inches thick for the 
first story, and 8 inches for the second story. 
My ice-house and work-shop, 27 by 16'/, feet, 
and poultry-house, 30 by 18 feet 8 inches, one 
and one-half story high, have only 8-inch 
walls. The stable and carriage-house has 12- 
inch walls on the sides,and 10-inch on the ends, 





The Americans Hope Abroad. 
ai 


We have gained a market for our meats 
and grains, not to mention fruits (apples, 
etc.), on the other side of the Atlantic, and 
we are sanguine of being able to keep it. The 
prosperity and peace of foreign powers will 
have its influence, and the crops which the 
Irishman and Englishman can grow in the 
years to come, will increase or diminish the 
demand for outside supply, but however 
prosperous they may hope to be, our meat 
and grain will find a more or less ready 
market in London, and the Continental 
Cities. With a ntarket that may be con- 
sidered as tolerably secure, the American 
cattle growers should do all they can to de- 
velop it by devoting their attention to the 
improvement of the quality of their meat, 
at the same time practising the greatest 
economy in feeding. We need to increase 
the number of our first-class animals. There 
are thousands of herds that require the in- 
troduction of pure-blood bulls to greatly in- 
crease their value. Some one has very truly 
said ‘‘ A bullis half a herd.” Another point 
that should not be overlooked in improving 
the quality of American meat, is the early 
maturity of animals, and this can be attained 
by using breeds in which this is a prominent 
characteristic. Much can also be done by 


_ breeding to this same end. With sufficient 
care in the management of our vast herds, 


and the facilities for growing beef cheaply, 
we need not fear the sharpest competition in 
the foreign market. 





Our Lumber Interest in the Northwest. 
i ia 
The amount of logs secured for the season 


of 1880-1881 in the principal logging districts 
of the North-west is as follows : 


New Logs.| Old Logs. | Total. 





District. 


Mississippi Valley 1,673,000,000, 568,500,000/2,241 500,000 
Lake Superior... | 147,500,000 5,000,000) 152,500,000 
Lake Michigan.... 1,664.000,000 287,500,000) 1,951.500,000 
Eastern Michigan. 1,582,200,000| 217,250,000 1,799,450,000 
Wolf River........| 115,000,000) 20,000,000, 135,000,000 


5.1£1,200,000| 1,098,250,000 6,279,950.000 








i.) re 


If we add to this the amount of summer 
logging, the total cannot fall much short of 
7,450,000,000 feet. According to the census 
report, there is only 81,650,000,000 feet of 
standing pine in three States ; Michigan, Wis- 
consin, and Minnesota, therefore the amount 
of logs cut annually becomes a matter that 
is both interesting and serious. At the 
present rate, admitting the correctness of all 
the figures, and making no allowance for 
continual growth, the lumber industry can 
extend over only twelve more years. It isa 
fact well known to all interested in the pres- 
ervation of our forests, that new belts should 
be planted to pine, or else we shall shortly 
suffer greatly for one of the necessities of life. 
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A GROUP OF BROOK OR SPECKLED TROUT. 


The Brook or Speckled Trout. 


By common consent the Brook or Speckled 
Trout, Salmo fontinalis, is placed at the head 
of the list of our fresh water fishes. Others 
may surpass it in the single quality of beauty, 
in the sport they afford the angler, or in the 
choice character of its flesh as food, but no 
other so completely combines all these quali- 
ties. This Trout (for there areseveral others), 


is found in the greatest abundance along our | 


northern borders, and extends to the Middle 
States, though along the mountains it reaches 
into Georgia and the Carolinas. It is found 
in the smallest brooks and the largest rivers, 
and in lakes and ponds. In size it varies 
greatly ; a trout weighing five pounds would 
be regarded as very large, but they have been 
known to reach 12, and even 17 pounds. 
Their beauty, both as to symmetrical form 





and exquisite coloring, is recognized by the 
sportsman, who often speaks of them as 
‘* speckled beauties.” This ‘‘ speckled” char- 
acter is dye to well defined spots of vermil- 
ion red, yellow and black, which, in contrast 
with the ground color, give this a brilliancy 
rarely to be met with among northern fishes. 
As a “game” fish it has long enjoyed a 
prominent position, as it makes a lively play 
at the hook. In most cases the flesh is of a 
salmon, or rather an orange color; while all 
do not agree in ranking it above all other 
fishes in quality, the general esteem in which 
it is held is shown by the fact that in the 
New Yorks markets it rarely is sold for less 
than $1a pound. A regular sportsman would 
not think of angling for trout with anything 
but an artificial fly, one of just the right color 
for the season, and a lancewood pole, with 
areel of the most approved pattern. Yet 





the country boy, with his bait of worms, and 
a rod cut from the nearest thicket, will often 
bring home a heavier string of fish than the 
most completely equipped angler. The finest 
trout fishing the writer ever enjoyed was in 
utter disregard of all the books say about the 
proper flies, leaders, and the reel. Many 
years ago, while exploring near the Canada 
border, the party encamped near a brook, 
and at some distance from the base of 
a high mountain. <A short distance from 
camp there poured down a mountain torrent, 
which formed a still, deep pool at the base of 
a huge rock, which looked promising for 
trout. Hooks and lines we had, and a stick 
was cut for arod. The only thing at hand 
for bait was fat salt pork ; with a bit of this, 
we took trout weighing from half a pound to 
a pound as fast as the hook could be dropped 
into the water, until further capture seemed 
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wasteful. Perhaps, until recently, more at- 
tention has been given to the artificial pro- 
duction of trout than to that of any other fish. 
Very few are aware of the importance that 
fish culture has assumed, especially since it 
has received such efficient aid from the Gen- 
eral Government. Every farm that has upon 
it permanent streams, or ponds of any con- 
siderable size, should have them stocked with 
fish. The claim of advocates of fish culture 
that every body of water can be made to 
bring the farmer as good, or better returns 
than the same number of acres of land, is in 
a fair way to be proved true. Whoever has 
upon his land a stream or pond, may, with a 
slight outlay, make it a source of supply of a 
kind of food of which farmers and their fam- 
ilies have far too little, and it may be, a source 
of income. Of course all localities are not 
suited to trout culture, but there are other 
fishes which may be raised with profit. Near- 
ly all of the older States have now Fish 
Commissioners, whose business is to give 
advice and aid to those who wish to under- 
take fish culture. The localities for growing 
trout are comparatively few, and these are 
consequently the most profitable. Aside from 
the income derived from the sale of fish, the 
privilege of fishing in trout-ponds is often 
sold at paying rates. The Brook Trout suc- 
ceeds both in streams and in the still waters 
of ponds, but the ponds must either have 
great depth, or be supplied by springs. If, 
during summer, the temperature of the wa- 
ter ranges above 65°, it is not suited for 
trout, and some other fish should be chosen. 
The owners of some trout-ponds not far 
from New York City derive a handsome in- 
come from allowing sportsmen to fish in 
them. One having well stocked trout-ponds, 
even at a long distance from cities, would 
find no difficulty in renting them, as sports- 
men would generally prefer to go some dis- 
tance from home. To stock the waters of a 
single farm, it will be vastly better to pur- 
chase the young trout than to attempt to 
hatch them; the buildings and the appa- 
ratus required would demand a heavy outlay. 


ee 


A Holder for Poles. 


A device for holding poles while sharpen- 
ing the end is sketched and sent by Mr. John 
Stewart, Sandy Creek. It ismade by bolting 


two small standards to a carpenter’s trestle, 





A CONVENIENT POLE HOLDER, 


A piece 
of timber, larger at one end than the other, 


inclining them towards each other. 


serves as the weight. The larger end has 
two pieces nailed upon it to project in a V- 
shaped manner—the other end swings upon 
a bolt passing through the upper ends of the 
standards. The method of operation is made 
clear by the engraving, in which the pole 
and chopping log are also given in position. 








Another Bag-Holder. 
ed 
In sending a description of his Bag-Holder, 
‘QO. 8.,” Becker Co., Minn., writes: ‘‘It is 
without-doubt a general feeling that what a 
man invents himself is his favorite, though it 


eg 


| 


a 
’ 


ih 


i 4 | ii . 


Fig. 1.—THE BAG-HOLDER ATTACHED TO THE WALL. 





may not be the best of its kind.” This is a 
natural feeling, but it should not deter any 
from sending home-made devices that they 
know from experience to be good. The bag- 
holder here presented is made of inch boards, 
and is 12 inches square at the top, 5 inches 
at the bottom. A cleat of '/2 by 2-inch stuff 


is mailed on the top to add strength. Two | 
*/;-inch iron and 6 inches | 
long are fastened by staples to the inside of | 


hooks, a, a, of 


the holder, and about 4 inches from the 
corners that are to go next to the support. 

These hooks fasten into staples, a, a, driven 
at the right hight in the wall of the granary 
or side of the barn. Two strips, b, are nailed 
upon the sides of the holder near the bottom, 
and extend outward so far that, when brought 
against the support, the holder will be level. 
The hooks for holding the grain sack are 
made by driving some pieces of wire into the 


| outside of the lower corners, as shown at ¢, ¢. 





Sharpen the ends 
with a file, and bend 
them up slightly to 
hold the edge of the 
sack when placed 
upon them. It is 
suggested by Mr. S. 
that the bag-holder 
be arranged upon a 
door, but the cir- 
cumstances of each 
case will determine 
the best position for = 
it. Aseparate sup- 
port for the holder ~ 
may be made, and 

then it can be used Fig. 2.—REST FOR HOLDER. 
in the middle of a room. Figure 2 shows 
the construction of such a support for the 
‘‘hopper.” It consists of a bottom piece of 
board, 18 inches wide, and 3 feet long, to 








| which the upright is fastened, as shown in 


the engraving. Staples for the hooks can be 
placed either in the edges or on the front 
face of the upright. The great advantage of 
this bag-holder is the ease and rapidity with 
which the grain can be put into the sack. 





x Sn 

Repair the Barns and Sheds.—At 
this season of the year the barns and sheds 
are usually empty, or nearly so. The store 
of hay, straw, etc., has been fed out, and the 
grain and wool have been marketed. There 


| is no time so favorable for the “ fixing up” 
| of things around and in the barns, and other 
| out-buildings, as now. There is usually a few 
days of comparative leisure after the corn is 
planted, before the work of cultivation begins 
in the fields, or the mower is started in the 
early meadows. A board nailed on in one 
place, and a new shingle here and there in 
the roof, may add greatly to the value of the 
fodder that is soon to be put under cover, It 
is through the little holes—they may be only 
large enough for rats or mice to pass—that 
much of a farmer’s profits slip away. Stop 
all these leaks while they can be found. If 
the repairs can go so far as to give a new coat 
of paint to the barns and out-buildings, it will 
not only add to the attractiveness of the farm, 
but pay good interest on the investment in 
the greater durability of the buildings. Paint 
does prevent decay and is profitable to use. 





A Low-Bottomed Wheelbarrow. 


Mr. G. N. Howes, Dutchess Co., N. Y., has 
a wheelbarrow with the “body” extending 
below the handles, from a sketch of which 
the accompanying engraving is made, He 
writes: ‘‘I let down the bottom of the bar- 
row six inches below the handles, and made 








A LOW-BOTTOM WHEELBARROW, 
the part below them straight, but the box 
above the handles is spreading the same on 
the sides as at the front and over the wheel. 
The wheel is two feet in diameter, and has 
eight spokes. The legs are braced with 
‘runners,’ which are shod with hoop iron on 
the under side. The side boards above the 
handles can be removed. The front ends of 
each are secured in the ordinary way, but the 
rear ends are fastened with straps of iron, 
mortised through the handles, and made fast 
to the side boards. I bent a light wagon tire, 
and fastened it around under the middle of 
the bottom of the box to keep it from spring- 
ing, the ends being bolted fast to the handles. 
| The ‘body’ is just large enough to hold four 

cans of milk, for the carrying of which the 

barrow is much used. For other purposes it 

| isa very handy wheelbarrow, as the wheel 

| being large it may be dumped with ease.” 
: See 

Stop and Think.—Some one has said, 
there is nothing so much needed in many 
families as a little judicious laziness. This 
| does not apply to all, but there are those who 
are all work and no play, and look upon a 
hard day’s work as the measure of human 
virtue. Would it not be better for all such 
to stop and think what work is for, and gain 
a broader view of life—its aims and blessings ? 
There are problems in farm life that need 
study, and this mental work can not be done 
when the body is exhausted with toil. The 
less active the brain becomes, the more the 
man grows into a mere machine. All that is 
suggested is that the worker spend more 
time in thinking; it will make the labor 
easier, the life broader and more successful, 
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A New Recording Dynamometer. 
—— 


With the increase of agricultural imple- 
ments comes the necessity for knowing the 
relative power required to operate them. One 
can not know from mere inspection of sever- 
al mowers, reapers, pulverizers, etc., which 
will accomplish its work with the least out- 
lay of ‘‘horse-flesh.” To ascertain the actu- 
al power expended, various Dynamometers 


have been invented: this rather long name | 
is, like Thermometer, Barometer, etc., from | 


Greek words, which in this case mean power 
measurer. The various forms of dynamome- 
ters show the power expended by interposing 


a spring of some kind, coiled or straight, be- | 


tween the power—the horses, oxen, or other 
animals—and the machine to be drawn. It 
will be evident that a dynamometer, the 
scale of which is to be watched, will give 
very uncertain results, and one that will re- 
cord its observations is vastly preferable. The 





THE BALDWIN SELF-REGISTERING DYNAMOMETER, 


self-recording implements heretofore, have 
operated by clock-work, which made the 
original cost too great, and, from the compli- 
cation of parts, the chances of derangement 
were vastly increased. In the Baldwin Re- 
cording Dynamometer, all clock-work is dis- 
pensed with, the machine being exceedingly 
simple in its structure, and throughout of a 
thoroughly practical character, which can 
not be disarranged in any ordinary working. 
Such an implement is now in demand by Ag- 
ricultural Societies, who use it, or should do 
80, in all competitive trials of implements, 
and by makers of implements and others, 
and a self-recording dynamometer of moder- 
ate cost, which can be operated by any per- 
son of fair intelligence, meets the demands 
of allsuch. As shown in the engraving, the 
singletree forms a part of the instrument, 
and the coil-spring is forward of the single- 
tree, By this arrangement the relative po- 
sitions of the horses and the imylement are 
not changed, allowing the angle of draft to 
remain the same as when ordinary whiffle- 
trees are used. In testing the draft of plows, 
harrows, and other implements, in which no 
pole is used, this is an important point. As 
the draft is applied, all the movements of the 
spring are transmitted directly to a pencil, 


and traced on a flat piece of card-board. 
This card-board is attached to a sliding plate, 
which has a slow movement at right angles 
to that of the pencil. The plate is moved by 
means of a screw and grooved band-wheel. 
The screw has twenty threads to an inch, 
and the wheel a circumference of one foot. 
| This grooved wheel is made to revolve by 
| means of a small cord, about the size of an 
ordinary fishing line, 100 feet long. This 
is wrapped once around the wheel, and one 
end attached toa peg fixed in the ground. 
The balance of the cord is wound on a reel, 
' which is carried in the hand of the operator. 
As the implement advances over the ground, 
each foot travelled causes the wheel to make 
one revolution, and consequently one revolu- 
tion of the screw, thus moving the card-board 
plate one thread, or’/.:th of aninch. A steel 
scale is furnished with each instrument, the 
| graduations representing pounds. This scale 
| is made direct from each spring, and shows 
how far that is mov- 
ed by a given force. 
We thus have the 
movement in one di- 
rection on the card- 
board, representing 
pounds of draft, 
which are measured 
with the steel scale, 
and the movement in 
the other direction 
representing distance 
over the ground in 
feet, measured by a 
scale '/ooth of an inch 
to the foot. The ac- 
tual draft in pounds, 
measured by the steel 
scale, at each foot, or 
each five feet added 
together, and divided 
by the number of 
- measurements, gives 
YIN the average draft. 
= The diagram, traced 
by the pencil on the 
card-board,shows the 
actual working of the 
implement under trial. By reference to the 
engraving it will be seen that the instrument 
has but one spring, one screw, one wheel, 
and one sliding plate. These, which are the 
moving parts, are all large and substantial, 
and in plain sight. It is impossible for the 
operator, or any other person, to change their 
relationship to each other, or in any way to 
make the instrument show a false record. 
The weight of the Dynamometer is but lit- 
tle more than that of ordinary whiffletrees. 








Hay-Caps—Prepare Now. 
ae 


Caps or covers of cloth for the hay in cocks 
are of great service. A capa yard square is 
large enough to cover the top, and a part of 
the sides, of an ordinary hay-cock. In mak- 
ing the caps it is best to buy yard-wide brown 
cotton and cut it into yard lengths or squares. 
The rough edges should be hemmed and the 
corners turned over and stitched, thus mak- 
ing a loop for the insertion of the cord for 
fastening. The manner of using the caps is 
shown in theengraving. A supply of wooden 
pins will ‘be required—one of these being 
thrust into the hay through the loop of 
cord at each of the four corners of the cap. 

To economize in the number of caps the 








hay may be gathered into large cocks, that 
are well rounded out at the top. If made 
with care a dozen or even fewer cocks may 





METHOD OF APPLYING HAY-CAPS, 


contain a ton of hay and be thoroughly 
protected through a heavy storm by the 
use of caps, that cost but a few cents a 
piece. As they last for a number of sea- 
sons, and may be used on grain as well as 
hay, it pays well to have a good supply of 
these hay-caps to save the hay and grain, 
etc., from the severe damage of hard rains. 





A Home-made Clod Crusher. 


ee 

Mr. J. J. Rogers, Chatham Co., Wash. Terr., 
writes : ‘‘I made my first Clod Crusher—the 
first one in this region—six years ago, and 
now the farmers here could not do without 
it. Werun it over grain as soon as it is har- 
rowed in, but the principal use is with the 
potatoes. When they begin to show through 
the ground we run the spike harrow over 
them, and afterwards theclod crusher, which: 
covers most of the potato tops with earth 
again, and pulls up and kills every weed that 
has started. It saves more than one-half the 
cost of raising the crop.” The construction: 





of the crusher is shown in the engraving 
here given. Two planks, 5 feet long, and 6 - 
inches wide, make the “runners.” The un- 
der edges of these are cut zigzag to receive 
the cross-pieces, which are spiked upon them 
with the ‘“‘ runners” 4 feet apart. The cross- 
pieces are 4 in number, and made of 1'/,-inch 
plank, 6 inches wide and 6 feet long; with a 
cross-bar for attaching the whiffletrees and a 
seat for the driver, the crusher is complete. 
The weight upon the implement should be 
gauged by the condition of the soil—the 
lighter and looser the soil the less the weight 
required to keep it properly at work. 
2 See 

Good Rules to Follow.—Ricardo had 
two famous rules for acquiring wealth: 1, 
Cut short your losses ; 2, Let your profits run 
on.” These are very general statements, and 
therefore embrace many special rules of 











economy. The losses can be cut short ina 
great many ways, and for the farmer the 
the following are important : Doall the work 


well. Save all the manure and apply it 
properly. Adopt a good rotation of crops. 


Raise no weeds, but instead grow the best 
kinds of grain, fruits, and animals. Keep 
an accurate account of all transactions. 





A Western “Extension” Hay Rack. 
— 


Mr. W. E. King, of Dakota Terr., sends a 
drawing and description of a hay-rack from 
which the engraving is made. He writes: 
‘‘Tt is very convenient for those who have to 
draw their hay without any one to help them. 
One man can puta good-sized load upon it, 
and avoid the trouble of tying or binding. It 
is light and cheap; and is made from an 
ordinary low hay-rack, as follows. Bore a 
8-inch hole through the center of each cross- 
piece of the rack ; also one in the middle of 
the end cross-pieces. Procure as many poles 
as there are holes; they should be of hard- 
wood, 5 feet long, and 1'/, inch through at 


ease has almost been ‘“‘ stamped out ” by Gen- 
eral Patrick and his assistants, lies in some 
committee room unheeded. 

Hitherto the State of New York has been 
the great’ barrier to the spread of this disease 
over New England, as well as other parts of 
the country. With the exhaustion of the ap- 
propriation made some two years ago, it has 
been, I suppose, impossible to maintain quite 
so rigid a quarantine as before, and so out- 
breaks of the disease are now being reported 
in new localities. In all cases it has been in- 
troduced by cattle coming from or through 

New Jersey. 

This State had the disease under very good 
control, and though the Commissioner was 
not allowed to kill, yet, as he could quaran- 
tine (a very much more expensive way), the 
disease was not spreading, but was dying out. 
The Legislature, however, in ignorance of a 
danger of which they knew nothing, and be- 
lieved to be exaggerated, abolished the Com- 
mission a year ago, and so far as I know (and 
I am a New Jersey citizen), there is nothing 
to hinder any one from driving a herd of cat- 
tle, far gone with lung murrain, 








AN ‘EXTENSION’? HAY RACK, 


the butt. Hew down the butts so that they 
will fit into the holes, leaving a shoulder on 
each pole. An inch hard-wood board, three 
inches wide, of the same length as the rack, 
is placed one on each side, upon the upper 
end of the poles, and shorter pieces in the 
same way for the ends. The rack is now 
ready for the rope, which is the size of the 
common clothes line.”—The rope is put on 
in the manner shewn in the engraving, its 
purpose being to stay the frame and keep 
chaff and fine hay in place. The rope passes 
through small holes bored in the ends of the 
poles. Those persons who, having a small 
place, are obliged to do all their own work, 
single-handed, will find this ‘‘ extension” 
rack convenient for their work in haying. 
—o 


Among the Farmers.—No. 65. 


BY ONE OF THEM. 





— 

The danger of the spread of contagious 
diseases among domestic animals is one of the 
most important subjects which the farmers 
and stock-breeders of the country can discuss. 

A Murrain 

isa contagious disease among cattle. I do 
not like ‘‘ hifalutin ” names, like ‘‘ epizootic ” 
—and murrain is good strong old-fashioned 
English, and means just such a terrible plague 
as pleuro-preumonia—which used to be called 


lung murrain. At the time I write, which is 


the middle of April, while the politicians are 
wrangling over who shall clean the streets of 
New York, a bill which passed the House 
early in the session of the New York Legis- 
lature, appropriating money to continue the 
quarantine regulations under which the dis- 
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from Bergen County to Cape May. 
Fortunately the ‘‘ drift” of cattle 
is almost all towards the large 
towns and the seaboard, so but 
very few cases get out. Many 
other cases seem to get well to 
all appearance, and these cattle 
are the most dangerous of all, be- 
cause, should anything go wrong 
with a beast, and it become thin 
or sick, or have a bad cold, the dis- 
ease would almost surely break 
out afresh, and this animal, 
wherever it might be, would 
form the nucleus of a fresh out- 
break of the terrible disease. 

About the first of April, or a little before, 
the disease broke out in this way in one of 
the best herds of Jersey cattle in the State of 
New York—it having originated in some cows 
which had come, in apparent good health, 
from Maryland. 

The fact that whether or not we shall have 
protection against such a disease, depends 
upon the caprice of professional politicians, 
or upon the whims of parsimonious and ig- 
norant farmers, who are sent to the State 
Legislatures, is enough to demonstrate the 
importance of the General Government tak- 
ing hold of the matter. It seems wonderful 
that no law is passed, and that the important 
matter is left to the individual States. The 

Hue and Cry over American Meats 
indicates the extreme sensitiveness of Euro- 
pean nations—our valued customers—to any 
suspicion of disease, either in the animals or 
the dead meats which they get from this 
country. Should any wide-spread contagion 
give cause for alarm, and be a real menace 
to the health of their flocks and herds, how 
quickly would the legal guardians of the 
live-stock interests in those countries make 
their power known and felt. The gates of 
commerce would be shut against us. This 
traffic, by which so many are getting rich, 
would come to an end, or nearly so. Beef 
and pork would be a drug in the markets of 
this country, and the industry of whole dis- 
tricts might be paralyzed. This is not over- 
drawn, for the fact that we have always 
been careless, and yet exempt from great 
trouble; is no reason that we shall continue so. 

Murrains, in times past, have swept through 
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great regions, traversing thousands of miles 
of farms and grazing grounds, and leaving 
only a small per centage of the great herds, 
which were the wealth of the farmers. These 
things being matters of history, it is clear 
that those who remember that what has been, 
may be again, will guard against disease 
among cattle, just as our medical men are on 
the alert to defend the country against yel- 
low fever and cholera. 
The Apathy of Many Farmers 

in regard to matters of vital importance to 
their own interests, comes from ignorance, 
They regard themselves preyed upon by the 
commercial class, and are suspicious of every 
proposition which does not originate with 
themselves. This feeling opens the door to 
‘* wolves in sheep’s clothing ”—men who, pre- 
tending to be farmers, and to favor the agri- 
cultural interests, use the farmers only to 
boost them into places of power and profit, 
while the real interests of the farmers are ut- 
terly neglected. Is this the way the mercan- 
tile and railroad interests are served? No, 
indeed,—Companies and Associations send 
their representatives to Washington, or to the 
State Legislatures, to see that laws are passed 
or repealed, or modified in the interest of 
their clique. Do the farmers do thus? I did 
hear that, at its last meeting, the New York 
State Agricultural Society appointed a com- 
mittee to go to Washington and urge upon 
Congress the necessity of a Cattle Disease 
law of some kind—and I believe that some 
sort of inefficient action was taken, and that 

yas all. The action, certainly, was inefficient 
enough, for nothing was done. The commit- 
tee, no doubt, had a good time, and had the 
wool pulled over their eyes, and thought, at 
the time, that they were great men, and the 
politicians were their ‘‘ most humble and obe- 
dient servants,” as they signed their letters. 

Our legislators do not object at all to serv- 
ing the farmers, but they can not make any- 
thing by it. The railroads pay, so do other 
interests. We should remember what the 
‘‘unjust judge” said—‘‘ Though I fear not 
God, neither regard man, yet because this 
widow troubleth me, I will avenge her.” We 
must trouble the law-makers until we get 
what we want. We can not very well go 
into the bribery business. It is a kind of 
berrying which is not agricultural. 

The Thing that We Must Do 

is, to see and earnestly talk to the members of 
Congress, and of the State Legislatures, when 
they are at home—not general politics, but 
agricultural legislation—just now protection 
against both the importation of foreign mala- 
dies and the efficient stop to the exportation 
of our own sick cattle. In this way indi- 
vidual convictions will make an impression 
upon the minds of Congressmen. Then, when 
the farmers’ clubs and agricultural societies, 
great and small, have meetings, follow the 
matter up and pass strong resolutions. Cir- 
culate petitions also, and forward both—the 
latter as numerously signed as possible. Could 
some such action he general, the results 
would follow speedily. TI anticipate nothing 
of the sort. Here, in New Jersey, where we 
have had some remarkable cases of severe 
loss to individual farmers, if not to communi- 
ties, and where, it is true, we have had 
wonderful exemption from wide-spread mur- 
rains, on account of some peculiarity of the 
weather or other cause, the mass of the farm- 
ers do not believe that there is any danger to 
them from pleuro-pneumonia, which exists 
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more or less in more than half the counties of | scythe, leaving 15 inches for the blade. The 


the State, or from foot and mouth disease, 
which is frequently found at the stock yards, 
among store and beef cattle. They even 
think it a great hardship that they are not 
allowed to take their cows freely across the 
river into New York, and no amount of argu- 
ment will lead them to take another view. 
Fortunately there is not the least danger of 
the New Jersey cows being allowed promis- 
cuously to cross the river, but breeders of 
good stock in that State are greatly incon- 
venienced by such a state of things as exists 
—having to maintain their herds in a sort of 
a private quarantine, and pay heavily for 
veterinary service besides, if they want to ship 
their stock through the State of New York. 
— 


Setting a Cross-Cut Saw. 
— 


Mr. De Lancy Fairchild, Cortland Co., N. 
Y.,. owaites<. “All 
who have had any- 
thing to do with set- 
ting a cross-cut saw 
know how difficult it 
is to get a_ perfect 


set. I use a gauge 
which is made as 


of hard-wood about 
four inches long, and 
hollow it out at one 
end and insert a 
common screw. The 
central portion of the 
side below the hol- 
lowed-out end is also 
removed.” The teeth 
of the saw are set 


the gauge is applied 
as shown in the en- 
graving, to determine 
if the set is right. 
The gauge can be set 
to any angle for the 
teeth by turning the 
screw, @, in or out. 
The saw, b, is shown 
in cross-section, the 
tooth being at a, against which the end 
of the screw comes when the set is right. 





A SAW GAUGE, 


2 


Old Scythes Made Useful. 


> 
Mr. A. J. F. Howard, Worcester Co., Mass.. 
sends sketches of several handy implements 
which he has made from old and otherwise 





Fig. 1.—A BILL HOOK. 
worthless scythes. He writes: ‘Having, 
like almost every other farmer, a number of 
old scythes, some of which were not much 
worn, and having last winter a little leisure, 





Fig. 2.—A DRAWING KNIFE. 


I made some very useful and handy tools, and 
without any outlay. Figure 1 represents 
what I call a ‘ Bill Hook,’ which is useful in 
cutting bean poles, pea brush, etc. To make 
this, I cut off 20 inches of the point of an old 


follows: Take a picce | 


with a hammer, and | 


| handle is made by cutting away the edge or 
| blade part of the scythe, leaving the back, 
| around which cloth was wound, until it was 
| of sufficient size, when it was covered with 
| a 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Fig. 3.—TuRNIP KNIFE. 


leather. Figure 2 is a Drawing Knife, which 
I find useful in making handles to tools, etc. 
To make this, I used 24 inches of an old scythe, 
12 inches for the blade, and 6 inches at each 
end for the handles. With a cold chisel I 
cut away the blade portion of the scythe at 
the ends, and bent the back as shown in fig- 
ure 2, which can be done without heating. 
The handles may be made of cloth and leather, 
as for the bill hook, or of wood. Figure 3 
represents a Knife for paring apples, cutting 
turnip tops, and many other uses. This is 
made from the end of the old scythe, 4 inches 
| for the blade. I cut the back of the scythe 
entirely away, using only the thin part, then 
| took a piece of wood—an old broom handle 
| will do—and with a fine saw I made a cut in 
the end to admit the end of the blade, which 
was fastened on by rivets. A Chopping Knife 

: = for cutting meat, ap- 
ples, etc., is shown in 
figure 4. For this 
knife I used 12 inches 
of the middle of a 
scythe, leaving 4 inch- 








Hil es for the cutting 
—_—a—a—eoraone surface in the center 
4.—A CHOPPING KNIFE. of the piece. The 4 


inches on each end had the blade removed, 
and were turned at right angles to the 
central portion, with the ends passing into a 
| wooden handle.” The size and shape of the 
parts in the complete chopping knife are 
made plain by the engraving. But very few 
| tools are required in making the articles 
above described, and any farmer, during a 
rainy day or two, may construct them from 
an old scythe, and at no outlay of money. 


ee 


A Handy Saw 





Vise. 
> 

Mr. W. D. Higgins, Suffolk Co., Mass., de- 
scribes, with the aid of sketches, a handy and 
easily made device for holding a saw while 
being filed. He claims that in some respects it 
is even better than the iror. vise, which is much 
| more expensive. It consist of the upright 

piece, d, d, with deep V-shaped notches on the 

upper ends, into which the ‘‘ check pieces,” 

c,¢, with the 
saw between 
them, are gent- 
ly hammered. 
The “check 
pieces ” are 
made of *| .-inch 
board, and of a 
length — suffici- 
ent to accom- 
| modate the 

longest hand 
| saws. The up- 
_vights are fastened together by cross-bars, 
r,r.7. ‘Inuse the vise is leaned against a 
bench, window sill, or other handy support, 
the filer resting his body against the braces, 
thereby keeping the saw vise steady.” 











A SAW. 


A HOLDER FOR 





—_—_ So - - 
| Cow Milkers.—In answer to several 
| who have inquired regarding ‘‘ Milking Ma- 
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chines,” so-called, it may be said that there 
are cases when it is necessary to use tubes of 
some sort in drawing the milk from the cow’s 
udder. When the teats are badly chapped or 
cracked, or the udder is inflamed or tender 
in any way, the removal of the milk through 
tubes inserted into the channels of the teats, 
is both a comfort to the cow and the person 
who does the milking. For general use, how- 
ever, to save time and labor, we are not able 
to advise the continuous use of any ‘‘ ma- 
chine” that we have yet seen, but recom- 
mend the old way as the safest and best. 
Whenever tubes of any description are em- 
ployed, they should be carefully cleaned after 
each milking, and inserted into the teats 
with care, otherwise the trouble may be 
aggravated, instead of cured, by their use. 


—— —_____—— 


Soil Exhaustion. 
— 

A soil is said to be exhausted when it fails 
to give paying crops under the most favor- 
able circumstances of tillage, weather, etc. 
This exhaustion is brought about by the re- 
moval of the constituents needed by the 
plants, through the growth and removal of 
plants, without any corresponding addition of 
these food elements. Thus a soil may con- 
tain enough phosphoric acid in an available 
form for ten full crops, but after that, if none 
of this substance is added to the soil, the crop 
can not make a full return for the labor ex- 
pended upon it. A soil may thus be exhausted 
or deficient in only one of the several food 
elements, and yet it is not much better, as 
far as plant growth is concerned, than if all 
the elements were equally lacking. All crops 
do not exhaust soils equally—some remove 
more potash than others, and one requires a 
greater amount of nitrogen than another. 
This is very clearly shown in the long ex- 
tended experiments of Lawes and Gilbert at 
Rothamsted, England. It is found by them 
that the plots upon which continuous crops of 
clover, beans, and roots, have been grown 
without any manure, have declined more 
rapidly than the land devoted to cereal grain 
crops. This is surprising, in so far as clover, 
etc., are generally considered as restorative 
rather than exhaustive crops. A judicious 
rotation of crops is as much needed to pre- 
serve the even fertility of the soil as to keep 
it mellow and free from weeds. 

> 

A Work Shop.—Every farmer has fre- 
quent—almost constant—need of a work 
shop. It may not be a separate building; a 
place at one side of the carriage room will 
answer. There should be a good-sized bench 
with a vise at one end, and a place for using 
the planes, of which there should be at least 
two kinds provided. A shaving bench, with 
a drawing knife, is an essential feature of a 
well-stocked work shop; and saws, chisels, 
bit stock and bits, hatchet, files, screw- 
drivers, wrenches, etc., should all be at hand. 
For work in metal, punches, cold chisels, 
anvil, etc., are all needed. A soldering iron 
is important, and also a few needles and aw!s 
for doing the necessary mending of the har- 
ness. By those provided with a work shop c: 
work room, many a rainy day may be turn- 
ed to good account. A well equipped work 
shop will do much to make the boys more 
interested in farm work, and tend strongly 
to keep them at home when they might be 
tempted to go to the village or elsewhere. 
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Keeping One Horse. . 


[FIRST PRIZE ESSAY. BY ‘* SLACK.”’] 
“a : 

I purchased my horse on the 25th of No- 
vember, and the first thing to be done was 
to decide as to his stable ; should it be in the 
basement of the barn, or on the floor above, 
should it be light or dark, should he sleep on 
the plank at night and stand on the ground 
by day, or when not at work ; should he eat 
from a rack or a manger, and if from a rack, 
at what elevation ? 

Now up to the time of the purchase of this 
horse, my experience inthe care and general 
management of the useful animal had been 
so slight that I very much desired the advice 
of some one who knew by long and critical 
observation and use, just what his stable 
ought to be, and fortunately for me, my next- 
door neighbor, Thaddeus Hamilton, a man of 


seventy-five years, knew all that long ex- 


perience could teach about horses, their care 
in winter and summer, their management in 
the barn, in the pasture, and in the harness, 
and also as to their diseases, the safest and 
most efficient remedies. 

Uncle Thad’s house was nearly opposite my 
barns, and being so old he was seldom away 
from home, and therefore could be easily con- 
sulted. He was one of those men we occa- 
sionally find on a New England farm, and 
quite frequently on the grain growing prai- 
ries of the West, whose eyes saw everything 
at a glance, who remembered what he saw 
and heard, who never read much except his 
village paper and the agricultural periodicals, 
but whose judgment seemed to be intuitive. 
He stood leaning on his gate with a merry 
twinkle in his large blue eyes, watching every 
movement of my horse, as I rode him for 
the first time on that sunny, smoky afternoon 
in November, up to the barn that was to be 
his future home. 

Now, notwithstanding my name was Swift, 
Uncle Thad, with his keen perceptions, saw 
something in my movements and habit that 
had induced him from my childhood to call 
me Slack, and as I turned my horse from the 
road to the barn, Uncle Thad shouted (he 
always spoke loud), ‘* Well, well, Slack, what 
you got there?’ 

‘* A family horse,” I replied, ‘‘one for the 
women and children to drive, and for oc- 
casional work about the farm. Please come 
over, Uncle Thad,” I said, ‘‘ and tell me some- 
thing about his stable.” 

‘‘ Now Slack,” said he, as he patted with 
his wrinkled hand my horse, ‘‘ you have 
done better in your purchase than you know. 
Your horse appears to be sound in wind and 
limb, a rare condition in these days, and that 
he is kind, true, and gentle, is plainly in- 
dicated in every line of his pleasant face. 
He is worthy of a good stable,and I'll tell 
you just what it should be. It should be six 
feet wide. The floor, whether of plank or 
the ground, should slope to the rear so as to 
admit the urine to run away, but not so great 
a slope as to cause weariness to his limbs, as 
would be the case were his heels much lower 
than the front of the feet. Some people 
prefer a box-stall so that he may be left un- 
tied, but it is not altogether necessary, and is 
often attended by more difficulties and dis- 
comforts both to yourself and your horse, 
than advantages. It makes little difference 
whether the floor be plank or ground. The 
ground would be softer and cooler in sum- 
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mer, but is objectionable because of its 
liability to become uneven in the locality of 
the feet, and the prevalence of ammonia and 
other injurious gases and vapors arising from 
the urine and manure which the ground ab- 
sorbs. If you will keep the ground on which 
he stands even and clean by renewals of soil 
as often as may be required, then by all 
means, other things in his care being equally | 
accessible and convenient, put him on the 
ground, especially in the summer. But if 
you allow the depression that will soon be 
formed where his feet are, to remain, and the 
ground to become offensive because of unre- 
moved excrements, or by a retention of the 
smell thereof to an offensive degree in the 
ground on which he stands or lies, then his 
comfort will surely be diminished and his 
health impaired.” | 

‘*But why not keep him on a plank floor, | 
Uncle Thad, as that is so easily cleaned and | 
kept in good condition so long?’ 

‘Why, certainly, you can use a floor of 
plank for his stable, and he will be comfort- | 
able and healthy thereon, but he should be | 
well supplied with straw or litter to make it | 
softer for his feet while standing, and easier 
for a bed at night.” 

‘““Yes, Uncle Thad, no doubt that would 
add to his comfort, but if I should move to 
New England, as we think now is probable, 
it would be difficult to procure straw.” 

‘* Well, friend Slack, I know by long ex- 
perience all about New England, and though 
you will not be able to procure straw there, 
except at high prices, there are but few 
farms there without large patches of brakes 
(ferns), which will be a good substitute for 
straw, and there are also there, on most 
farms, acres of low land grass to be procured 
which will make good litter, and is worth 
but little for any other purpose, and if none | 
of these, there will be bushels and bushels 
of forest leaves, easily gathered, and excel- 
lent for bedding and manure. But now,Slack 
there are some things about your plank floor 
that must be attended to promptly and regu- 
larly : Never use the litter for his bed after 
it has been saturated with urine, or offensive 
with manure. I know people who use the 
same bedding when it smells so strong you 
can hardly stay in the barn, and, what is 
still worse, they pitch it under his manger to 
remain by day where he must inhale the 
noxious odors, and even this course is recom- 
mended by as good authority as Youatt, but 
no horse can relish its food when compelled 
to partake of it over, or in the presence of, so 
much that is disgusting, to say nothing of its 
injury to his health.” 

‘Why, Uncle Thad, I have seen horses eat 
such litter as you speak of, even after it had 
been thrown out on the manure heap.” 

“Yes, yes, Slack, so have I, and I have seen 
men eat tobacco, but I never knew a boy to | 
whom tobacco was not at first offensive. No 
horse in good health, and sufficiently supplied 
with wholesome food, will ever be found eating 
his litter. Almost all animals are cleanly in 
their habits, and even the hog, when his pen 
is so arranged that hecan be so,and the 
horse is particularly neat. So, once for all, 
keep your horse and all his surroundings 
clean, as you value his comfort and health. | 

‘‘Here isa little kink, Slack, in this matter, | 
worth knowing, as it will aid you in keeping | 
his stable clean, No horse, if he can well 
help it, will urinate in his harness, and near- 











ly all horses can be taught to do it, after the 
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drive, ual bitin they are put into the stable, 
Iteach mine in this way. Unharness the 
horse and lead him to the manure heap out- 
side of the barn, letting him stand so that 
his fore feet will be just on the manure (it 
being largely composed of straw), and by 
performing the act yourself, he will, after a 
few trials,do so himself. The tendenc y on 
his part may be increased at first if you will 
make a low whistle with your lips, and also, 
by slightly blowing, cause the saliva in your 
mouth to pass between your teeth, making 
a sound something like the rushing of a small 
stream of water. Remember to never, on 
your part, manifest the least disappointment 
or anger if he at any time does not comply 
with your wishes.” 

**Shall I feed his hay in a rack, or in a 
manger, Uncle Thad?” 

‘*T have used both, and both are good, but 
some horses will pull all the hay from a 

rack before eating it, and let it fall down to 
their feet ; for such I should use a manger.” 

‘*T have seen a horse, Uncle Thad, that 
would push with his nose all the hay from a 
manger to the floor before eating it.” 

“*Yes, we see horses do most everything, 
even to eating their mangers and the street 
hitching posts, but the long and short of the 
whole matter is, that for all horses, the 
manger is the best form, the upper portion 
to be about even with his breast, and the bot- 
tom no lower than his knees. Nail slats 
across the top to prevent pushing out the 
hay, the slats to be about two feet apart. 
Put slats also a little above the bottom of the 
manger, for the seeds, sticks, and refuse. to 
pass through.” 

‘*Some folks think, Uncle, that a horse 
will be inclined to carry his head higher 
when in the harness, if he feeds from a rack. 
than he would if fed from a manger.” 

‘**Some folks, Slack. don’t know. Let your 
observation guide you as to the truth or 
reasonableness of what men say, when you 
can see as wellas they. The natural food of 
the horse is the short green grass growing on 
the ground ; now there are no horses in the 
world that naturally carry their heads higher, 
when travelling, than the wild ones. The 


same may be said of colts that never pulled 


their feed from a rack. If a rack is used, it 
should be so low, that the dust and seeds 
from the hay will not fall into his nostrils 
and eyes.” 

** What kind of hay is best?” 

‘Timothy hay is unquestionably best for 
horses, but I have had them do just as well 


on clover hay, though generally they will not 


do so well on clover hay, for the reason, in 
part, that it is not properly cured. To be 
safe and sure, feed Timothy, and be sure 
tocut your grass before it goes to seed. 
Neither buy nor feed hay of any kind that, 
when cut, was so far matured as to allow of 
the shelling of its seeds. Corn stalks cut be- 
fore the corn has hardened, and so cured and 
kept as to be bright and green in color, make 
excellent feed. Now, Slack, whatever you 
feed in the way of hay, be sure and remove 
every day, from the bottom of his rack or 
manger, all that he has refused to eat, and 
never feed him at any one time more than 
he will eat of that which is eatable. Again. 
your horse will do well on clean bright 
straw, especially if you cut the straw and 
sprinkle it, after it is moistened with clean 


water, with some kind of ground grain. If 


your hay is in a mowor in bales, remove 
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from the mow or bale no more at once than 
you feed at that time, and if you cut your 
hay, or straw, then cut at one time no more 
than you will feed at that time. If from 
any cause you are compelled to feed hay that 
is dusty, it will be eaten more readily if 
moistened with clean water; this will relieve 
his cough if he has one.” 

‘‘ Well, how about feeding him grain, what 
kind shall it be, and how much?” 


‘The best way to feed grain is to mix it | 


with cut hay or straw, in which case it must 
be ground. 
will keep fat on hay alone, perhaps none will 
do soand work. I have owned some horses 
called ‘‘ Canadian,” small, closely built, and 
‘‘round boned” as they say, with hair on the 
back of the fore legs rather long and inclined 
to curl; these would keep fat on hay made 
wholly from White Daisies, cut before the 
seeds would shell. Again, I have owned 
horses that would require the best of hay and 
grain equal to a peck of oats a day, to keepin 
good condition, even when not at work ; no 
one rule will apply to all horses. If you 
work your horse, and by work I mean driv- 
ing him nearly every day a distance of 10 or 
15 miles, or less, and draw heavy loads, he 
will require some grain, the more according 
as his work is increased. For the work above 
named I would feed him grain equal to at 
least four quarts of oats a day, some horses 
you must remember require more than others, 
and that there is no better grain to feed a 
horse doing little or light work than clear, 
clean oats. If you require considerable work, 
then cut your hay or straw, moisten ‘it with 
clean water and mix therewith feed made of 
corn one bushel, oats two bushels, and rye or 
wheat half a bushel, ground together, and in 
amount about two quarts in the morning, 
and at noon, and four quarts at night, in- 
creasing or diminishing according to the 
nature or needs of your horse and the amount 
of work performed. If his grain is ground 
and moistened, his feed-box will in time be- 
come sour, especially in the summer, but it 
must not remain so. Keep it sweet by 
frequent cleansing and by using hot water, 
if necessary.” 

‘* Well, well, Uncle Thad, there are, it 
seems, a great many things to know and re- 
member in the care and keeping of a horse. 
I fear you have already told me more than I 
can remember.” 

‘Perhaps so, but there is a little more to 
be said respecting his care, and still more 
about his diseases. In extreme cold weather 
his comfort will be increased and health pro- 
tected if his drinking water is warmer than 
it would be when in contact ~with ice, and 
particularly so when he is warm from work 
or very thirsty. If you will accustom him, 
and you can do so, by giving him a little ata 
time, to drink three times a day in winter, it 
will be better for him than to drink only 
twice. And whenever at work, or on the 
road, see to it that he is allowed to drink 
often, and but little at a time when warm 
from exertion. He should have salt as often 
as once a week, and all he will eat.” 

‘* How about his blanket, his harness, and 
the use of the comb and brush ?” 

‘There again comes a matter in which dif- 
ferent horses require different treatment. 
Some horses will endure a degree of cold 
without injury or suffering that others can 
not. Some, on a cold morning, will shiver 
even with a blanket on, while another in an 


There are but few horses that | 
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adjoining stall, without a blanket, will not 
be uncomfortable. As a general rule, keep a 
blanket on your horse in winter. If your 
stable is warm, a thin blanket will be better 
than a heavy, thick one. Whenever, after a 
drive in winter, you stop, and leave your 
horse to stand out-of-doors, do not fail to 
cover him warmly, and so tie him that he 
will not have the wind, especially if it be 
strong, blow in his face. Some horses need 
more cleaning than others, some enjoy the 
using of the curry-comb, while to others it is 
a torment. When your horse has perspired 
freely, and when he is dusty from the road, 
or smeared with mud, clean him. In all 
things seek his comfort. My general rule is 
to use the brush and broom, and a woollen 
cloth, more than the curry-comb. Aside from 
his bridle, I will say nothing now about his 
harness. Check reins are generally an afflic- 
tion of great severity, and their use should 
be slight, if permitted at all. More horses 
are injured, both physically and in appear- 
ance, or style of movement, by an excessive 
application of the check rein than most 
people are aware of. Blinders will possibly 
be always used, but for all horses going free- 
ly, without the use of the whip, they are not 
only useless, but positively injurious. Never 
fail to get the frost out of the bits before they 
touch his mouth or lips. In regard to his 
shoes, I will only say that it is a mistaken 
idea that the best smith is the one who makes 
his shoes stay on the longest. Have the 
horse’s shoes re-set as often as once a month. 
Knock the snow-balls from his feet when he 
comes in with them, and if his legs are mud- 
dy or wet, see that they are cleaned and dried 
as soon as possible, and remember to do all 
cleaning elsewhere than in his stable. 

‘*Flies are a terrible torment to a horse in 
the summer and autumn, and a net should 
be used when you drive. Darken his stable 
so as to prevent their troubling him when he 
is in his stall. 

‘*Be sure that gentleness and kindness 
temper your every act and word in presence 
of your horse. He will love you if you are 
loveable, and will do more and better for 
you when impelled by love than by fear. 
Never clean, handle, or be near him when he 
is eating his grain. Never curse or swear in 
his presence. Never whip him for shying at 
an object at which he is frightened. Never 
kick him for stepping on a thill that his 
blinders prevented him from seeing, or on 
your own foot, which he had no idea was so 
much larger than his own. 

‘‘TIn regard to diseases of your horse, their 
cause, prevention, and cure, the first thing to 
be said is, keep your horse in good condition 
and you will prevent nearly all the diseases 
to which he is subject; still, some horses 
will at times, and under apparently the best 
of care, be ‘out of condition,’ as they say ; 
their eyes will be dull, their hair rough ; they 
will look and feel badly. Give them then 
a change of food, and in their feed a table- 
spoonful of sulphur, and a warm mess of 
bran. When these conditions are accom- 
panied with ‘ hide-bound,’ make a strong tea 
of Tamarack Bark, in which soak his oats, 
and a few feedings of this will work out the 
desired improvement. 

“Any form of medicine may be easily 
given a horse, by grasping his tongue in 
your hand and pulling it a little out and to 
one side of his mouth, and then inserting a 
bottle, if the medicine is liquid, or the pill or 


ball, if the medicine is in that form, then let 
go of his tongue, and he will be compelled to 
swallow the dose. 

‘** Your horse may receive an injury to his 
eye, and a white film form thereon ; here the 
mildest and most efficient remedy will be 
ordinary Molasses. You can pour it in his 
eye by elevating his head. One application 
will generally be sufficient. 

‘*For an external injury, such as a cut or 
a bruise, or a sprain even, Arnica liniment is 
good, but a liniment madé of one part 
Lobelia, two parts Smart-Weed, and three of 
Mullein Leaves, is better to relieve pain and 
allay inflammation than any other applica- 
tion known to me. 

‘* Colic is common to all horses, being pro- 
duced by over-feeding green grass, sudden 
exposure to cold when heated, and by drink- 
ing, when warm, large doses of cold water. 
Colic is distinguished from inflammation of 
the bowels by its attack being sudden, by 
warm ears and legs, which, in inflammation 
of bowels, will be cold. In colic the horse 
will turn his head from side to side, as if to 
look at his flanks, lie down quickly, get up 
soon, and manifest constant uneasiness. Then 
the pain will abate and he will be easy, but 
will soon have another attack. When caused 
by green feed, which will generally be ac- 
companied with bloating, give a tablespoon- 
ful of Spirits of Hartshorn or Ammonia, di- 
luted with water. In other cases, a table- 
spoonful of Salt will sometimes relieve, but if 
it does not in ten minutes, then give a table- 
spoonful of Cooking Soda, dissolved in water. 

‘* Worms are common to all horses, and 
their presence is indicated by the roughness 
of the coat, and by his rubbing his tail, and 
also by a yellowish colored substance under 
his tail around the part. Liberal doses of 
Salt will often remove them ; raw Potatoes, 
fed half a peck at a time, are often very effec- 
tive. If not relieved by these, give strong 
Wormwood tea, followed by a dose of Aloes, 
about 7 drams. 

‘* Cough is caused by worms, by dusty hay 
or musty grain, and by diseased lungs. The 
remedies should be first the simplest, such 
as green grass when it can be had, or at 
other times carrots and potatoes. A tea- 
spoonful of Oil of Tar placed on his tongue 
will often give speedy relief. If these do not 
relieve him, then give Spirits of Turpentine, 
Balsam of Copaiba, Tincture of Capsicum, 
and Oil of Tar, equal parts, ten to twelve 
drops at a time. 

‘‘Scratches are common in horses, and are 
caused by standing in manure, by overwork, 
by travelling long in the mud, and not being 
properly cleaned at night, with the feet and 
legs dried and warmed. First thoroughly 
clean the feet with soap and warm water, 
and then wash with Copperas Water, or, 
after his feet are wiped dry, apply a salve 
made by mixing 2 oz. of Gunpowder with 
Lard, or of Sulphur and Lard, or a warm 
poultice of Bran, and give him also tea of 
Tamarack Bark, or soak his oats in such tea. 

‘‘An excellent remedy, and frequently a 
permanent cure for horses, is one pint of 
Alcohol, into which put as much Pine Tar as 
it will dissolve, and give a tablespoonful of 
this every morning for ten days. 

‘‘A tablespoonful of Tartar Emetic will 
stop all appearance of heaves for several days, 
and often for several weeks, by giving at the 
same time moistened cut feed,or green grass,” 








C. F. BurnuamM, Mt. Holly Springs, Pa. 
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A Folding Lunch Trough for a Team. 
~— 


Mr. John Stewart, Sandy Creek, sends 
drawings and description of a folding lunch 


trough. In its construction take an ordinary 


OPEN. 





2'/,-bushel grain bag, rip down one side, and 
cut out the bottom. Take three pieces of inch 
board, cut one side of each to a circle cor- 
responding to the width of the grain bag. 
Tack the bag around the edges of the three 
pieces, one at each end, and 
the third in the middle. 
The legs are four in num- 
ber, made of 1 by 2-inch 
material, and long enough, 
when crossed and opened, 
to bring the trough up to 
the right hight. The up- 
per ends of the legs are 
fastened to the upper cor- 
ners of the end pieces by 
wooden screws, and se- 
cured to their mates by 
small bolts, a small brace 
crossing between each pair 
near their bottoms. In 
using the trough, unfasten 
the breast chains of the 
team, and let the pole of 
the wagon rest upon the 
legs, passing under the 
bottom of the trough and 
making it very firm. 
When the feeding is over, bring the two 
ends together when the trough is folded, as 
shown in fig. 2, and occupies but little space. 
e ns 


Neatness in the Dairy. 


The reader of the pleasing and instructive 
little book ‘‘Farm Echoes,” by Mr. Starr, 
must be impressed with the fact that the suc- 
cess of the proprietor of ‘‘ Echo Farm,” Litch- 
field, Conn., is largely due to conscientious 
neatness in all his dairy operations. Mr. 
Starr’s herd consists of over one hundred and 
ninety Jersey cattle, and some prize cows of 
the Ayrshire breed. The Jersey bull ‘‘ Litch- 
field” proudly stands at the head of the herd ; 
he won the Centennial award, also the special 
first prize offered by the American Jersey Cat- 
tle Club for the best Jersey bull. A few years 
ago Mr. Starr, ‘‘ luxuriating here in the finest 
and richest of cream and milk, and realizing 
that many thousands of the residents of New 
York and Brooklyn were actually suffering 
for the want of those blessings,” resolved to 








Fig. 2.—TROUGH 
CLOSED. 


supply the need. From that time until now | 


Mr. Starr’s name has been intimately associ- 








ated with the best quality of dairy products, 
‘*bottled milk from ‘ Echo Farm,’ ” etc., etc. 
This is a marked illustration of the fact that 
quality. is a measure of value, and of the im- 
portance of encouraging the most fastidious 
consumer in ideas of neatness. From the 
chapter on ‘*Farm Buildings” we select a 
few sentences, which show how careful one 
of the most successful dairymen is in all his 
dairy work. ‘ There is a free circulation of 
pure air, both in the cow room and the cellar 
below it, being ventilated through the cupolas 
on the roof....The wash-room, or as the 
men call it, the ‘ parlor,’ communicates with 
this room, and every man is required to wash 
his face and hands, and brush his hair before 
milking. Too many persons give a well-kept 
dairy all the credit for clean, pure milk. 
Cleanliness and purity begin at the barn. 
When milk is taken to the dairy in proper 
condition, it may, by good management in 
that department, be kept pure, but no dairy, 
however magnificiently kept, can transform 
an impure article into that which is fit for 
use.” The floors of Mr. Starr’s stables are 
sanded every day, though in summer the 
animals are there only long enough to be 
milked at morning and evening. Not only 
does this sand preserve cleanliness, but when 
afterwards placed on the land it pays for all 
the trouble of getting and using it. Even 
the conversation of the hired men is required 
to be clean; foul language and boisterous 
talk being forbidden by the charitable pro- 
prietor. We wish ali who are interested in 
pure products of the dairy might visit ‘‘ Echo 
Farm,” and learn by observation how much 
can be done, and with profit too, in the way 
of neatness in dairy operations. All who go 
there will, in a short hour, see many things 
which teach the observers that farming of the 
right kind pays even in Old Connecticut. 
a ae 

A Manure Hook. 

> 

A handy manure hook can be made from 
a worn-out axe, as is shown in the engraving, 





A TLOME-MADE MANURE HOOK, 


from a sketch sent by Wm. Alexander, St. 
Lawrence Co., N. Y. The dotted lines rep- 
resent the old axe, out of which the black- 
smith makes the long and nearly circular 
hook. ‘‘It is very useful for breaking down 
manure which is frozen in the heap, and con- 
venient for many other purposes upon the 
farm.” The making over of old and worn- 
out tools into new and useful ones often re- 
sults in great saving. A person with mechani- 
cal tact will often rescue a discarded imple- 
ment from the old iron box, and with a trifling 
outlay of labor convert it into some new form 
in which it is perhaps quite as valuable as it 
was in its original condition, or even more so. 

Potato Salad.—Some salads are depen- 
dent upon the season, but potato salad may 
be had the year round. The foundation is 
cold boiled potatoes sliced, the thinner the 
better. In the season use chives with parsley; 
when chives can not be had, onions chopped 
fine are a good substitute. There is no rule 
for making this salad. Having the potatoes, 
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add chopped chives (or onions) and parsley, 
salt and pepper, and then vinegar, allowing 
those who like oil to add it at pleasure 

$$ $—_<>- a : 

. A Small Lift Gate. 

westaper a 

A very neat model of a Lift Gate for a 
picket fence was sent by Rob’t. C. Davis 
near Philadelphia, Pa., from which the en- 
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Fig. 1.—THE GATE IN POSITION. 





gravings here given were made. He writes: 
‘**T nail an inch piece, 2, 3, or 4 inches wide, 
on the top rail, and the same on the bottom 
one, flush with the outside. Two or three 
pickets are nailed to these strips. I then 
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saw the two pieces through to the rails at a 
bevel [as shown in figure 1.—Ep.] This gate 
can be lifted up and set at one side, but can 
not be pushed in or pulled out. No rope or 
other fastening is required, besides it is [as a 
gate], almost invisible ; which is many times 
an advantage. I have several gates of this 
kind around a large garden, and find them 
very convenient.” The gate as lifted out, 
and set on one side, is shown in figure 2. 
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Another Stump Puller. 


ee 

Mr. J. E. Fugua, Vigo Co., Ind., sends a 
drawing of his stump puller, from which the 
accompanying engraving is made. It con- 





A HANDY STUMP PULLER, 





sists of a wooden lever 12 inches in diameter 
and 30 feet long. An iron band, 6 inches 
| wide and */, inch thick, is placed around the 

lever, 3 feet from one end. <A log chain is 
| attached to this band ; the team is fastened 
by a clevis to the opposite end. In pulling 
| 


the stump, the chain is drawn around the 
stump and the end link secured to it by a 
stout iron pin, driven in through the link, 
as shown in the accompanying engraving. 
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The Culture of the Gladiolus. 


= 

It isa peculiarity of a journal like this, 
that a subject is never finished. While we 
are obliged to keep on with new things, we 
must continually bring up the rear with 
the old. Take the Gladiolus, for example : 
some 15 or 20 years ago, it first became 
fairly popular ; flower lovers in general had 
found out that it was of the easiest cul- 


ture. and dealers offered named sorts at | 


moderate prices. In those days we had much 
to say about the Gladiolus and its culture, and 
one would suppose that the subject had been 
disposed of. But we now have a new gen- 
eration of fiower lovers who are just as 
anxious to know about the Gladiolus and its 
culture as were their predecessors. 
not satisfy them to be referred to the back 
volumes, as these are not often at hand. 
Those of us who remember the first intro- 
duction of the hybrids of Gladiolus Ganda- 
vensis, and saw these followed yearly by 
newer and more beautiful forms, can hardly 
appreciate the present importance of these 
plants. Let us imagine the Gladiolus stricken 
out of existence, what a void there would be 
inour gardens! But few plants give us such 
a wealth of fioral beauty, and with so little 
trouble, as the Gladiolus. A garden must be 
poor indeed that cannot show a few of its 
spikes, and no garden is so rich in floral 
wealth that it can dispense with it. As to 
varieties we leave those to the catalogues of 
the dealers. One may select self-colored 
varieties for bedding, to form masses of solid 
color, or he may choose those in which the 
colors are variegated and blended, to be planted 


where their individual beauty may be ad- | ‘ ‘ 
How beautiful some are! No costly | the leaves remain until they begin to fade. 


mired. 





A SCARLET GLADIOLUS (G. Brencileyensis). 
Orchid can excel in richness of color and 
beauty of shading these comparatively cheap 
flowers. There was on the Centennial 
grounds, at the rear of Horticultural Hall, a 
bed of Gladiolus Brenchleyensis, which, in its 
mass of scarlet, showed what the Gladiolus 
could do as a bedding plant, while not far 


Tt will | 
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away were beds filled with choice varieties, 
each one of which seemed more beautiful 
than the other. The engraving, though small, 
gives the general habit of G. Brenchleyensis, 
which hasa very long and rather loose flower 
spike, and as the flowers are of the brightest 
vermillion scarlet, continuing long in bloom, 
this fine old variety is well adapted for plant- 
ing in masses. As to cultivation, those who 
wish to prolong the season as much as pos- 
sible, do not put in all their bulbs at once, but 
plant a share as soon as the soil can be 
worked, and continue to plant at intervals of 
two weeks up to the middle of June. In the 
climate of New York, the bulbs may be 
planted as late as the middle of this month, 
and in ordinary seasons give a fine display— 
indeed often better than from the earlier 
plantings. Those who wish to do so haye 
yet sufficient time to commence the cultiva- 
tion of the Gladiolus, with a fair prospect of 
a goodly show of flowers. A rather light 
soil, well enriched, is vastiy better for the 
Gladiolus than a cold and heavy one; the 
bulbs should have not less than a foot of 
room each way, and they should be planted 
with their tops not less than four inches be- 
low the surface, for the new bulbs are always 
found at the top of the old one. 
of planting, set a rod or stake firmly in the 
ground ; this should be about two and a half 


feet high above the surface, and have the | 


label firmly wired to it. When the plant is 
4to6 inches high, tie it to the stake with 
bass, or other soft material ; when the flower 
spikes appear they are to be properly tied. 
Of course the soil is to be kept properly cul- 
tivated. Unless seeds are wanted, cut away 
the spike when its beauty has passed, but let 


| As the plants are nearly hardy, indeed many 
| of them entirely so, there need be no hurry 


| in lifting the bulbs. 





On a dry, sunny day in 
autumn, lift each plant very carefully. The 
bulb that was planted in spring will be found 
quite shrunken, while above it are formed 
from one to five new bulbs—with the finer 
varieties rarely more than two—and at the 
base of the old bulb, a greater or less number 
of little bulblets, from the size of a hazle-nut 
down to that of a mustard seed. As these 
little bulbs, no matter how small, will, after 
they are grown for two or three years, make 
flowering plants, true to the kind, they should 
be saved, and great care taken in lifting and 
handling the old ones. Lay out the plants, 
in an airy room to dry, keeping the labels with 
them, and when they seem properly cured, 
remove the leaves, and detach the larger new 
bulbs from the old one, leaving the bulblets 
still attached. The large bulbs will flower 
next year, and are to be put away in paper 
bags, with labels, in a cool dry place, but not 
where they will freeze. The old bulbs with the 
little ones attached are to be put away in the 
same manner. 


Some flower in two and others in three years. 


One writer claims that the little bulbs do 
better if kept out of the ground a whole year | 


before planting, but this is not the practice of 
those who cultivate the bulbs on a large scale. 


The Gladiolus may be raised readily from 
seeds, and the growing of seedlings is most | 


fascinating, as there is achance of producing 
some very fine varieties. 
choice varieties may be allowed to ripen a 
few pods, and the seeds sown in boxes or 
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pans in the early spring ; when the leaves of 
the seedlings die down, let the bulbs remain 
in the earth, which is to be kept dry through 
the winter. The next spring sift out the 
earth and plant the bulbs in a bed; take up 
in the fall and keep the bulbs through the 
winter as above directed; when planted 
the third spring, many of them will flower. 
Chicory—Wild and Cultivated. 
se EE: 

Chicory, like its near relative, the Dande- 
lion, presents itself in two very different as- 
pects. All know the Dandelion as a weed, 
| yet there is no bed in our garden that we 








THE CHICORY (Cichorium Intybus). 


more highly value than that filled with the 
cultivated Dandelion. So with Chicory; in 
New England, and most of the older States ; 
it is a common weed along the road-sides, and 
even makes its way into meadows. The gen- 
eral aspect of the plant is given in the en- 
graving, of course, much below the natural 
size, as its stem is two feet or more high, and 
its leaves, etc., large in proportion. Flowers 
of a bright blue are more rare than those of 
any other color, and the peculiar blue of the 





Next spring the little bulbs | 
are to be planted in boxes or pans, and the | 
year after may be put in the open ground. | 


Some spikes of | 


Chicory is especially pleasing. Its flowers 
| have such a brightness, as they appear along 
| the road-side, that the plant is hardly looked 
| upon as a weed. This species, Cichorium 
| Intybus (both ancient names for the plant), 
| is closely related to the Endive, C. Endivia, 
| much cultivated as a salad plant, and owes 
| its chief importance to the fact that its root 
| is largely used for the adulteration of Coffee. 
| Besides this, its early and blanched leaves are 
| used by Europeans as salad; in France it is 
| cultivated for this purpose, the roots being 
; taken up in autumn, and forced by means of 
| heating manure to put out thin, blanched 
| leaves in the dark; thus treated, it is known as 
Capucin’s Beard (Barbe de Capucin), and is a 
regular article in the markets of France. We 
| have little sympathy with substitutes for 
anything, and when asked how to grow 
Chicory as a substitute for Coffee, are tempted 
to reply in the language of Punch’s advice 
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to those about to get married—‘‘ Don’t.” 


Still, Chicory is perhaps as harmless as any 
other Coffee substitute. As an adulteration 
it can only be used ground, and any one who 
will buy his coffee in a ground state must ex- 
pect to be cheated. Great quantites of Chic- 
ory root are imported, and if people will 
'buy it as Coffee, the root may as well be 
-raised at home. In cultivation the seeds are 
sown, in soil prepared as for other root crops, 
in rows 12 inches apart, using three or four 
pounds of seed to the acre. The plants are 


thinned to six or eight inches, and kept well 
In the fall the roots are forked 
Singularly 


cultivated. 
out, washed, sliced, and dried. 





that has been said of prairie flowers. The 
prairies of Texas, and those of Arkansas, are 
often lighted up by patches of the richest 
golden yellow; this plant, which has been 
sent for a name, is the Golden Selenia— 
Selenia aurea. There is a genus Lunaria, 
the name of which is from the Latin word 
for the moon; the plant ‘in question being 
botanically related to that, it was given a 
name derived from the Greek word for our 
satellite, hence we have Selenia. Its specific 
name aurea is properly given, for it would 
be difficult to find a more ‘ golden” yellow 
than its flowers present. The engraving, 
which gives the real size, shows the flowers 








enough, in England, where Chicory is used 
as an adulteration, it is itself falsified. 
Hassall, in his work on adulterations, says 
that parsnips and carrots, dried and roasted, 
are used to adulterate Chicory, but the chief 
substitute is spent tan-bark that has been 
roasted. "We cannot see why either of these 
are not quite as good substitutes for Coffee as 
Chicory itself, and none of them are superior 
to peas, Indian corn, or roasted ship-bread, 


<_—— 


Prairie Flowers—Golden Selenia. 


Those who have read of the beauty of prai- 
rie flowers are quite sure, when they first see 
a real prairie, to be disappointed. This is 
due to the fact that most persons travel late 
in the season. Prairie flowers of mid-sum- 
mer and later are large, and often showy, 
but being largely of the Sunflower Family, 
are, as a whole, coarse and disappointing. 
Nevertheless there are prairie flowers that 
are worthy of all the praise that has been 
given them. These appear quite early in the 
season, run their career in a very few weeks, 
and by the time that the grasses and the tall 
growing plants of summer come, the more del- 
icate spring flowers have entirely disappear- 
ed. To enjoy prairie flowers, one must be on 
hand when winter gives way to spring. The 
writer's first experience upon a prairie in 
early spring was in Western Texas ; he recol- 
lects one stretch of Phlox Drummondii (now 
in its many varieties so popular in our gar- 
dens), which, variegated by a blue Lupine, and 
here and there patches of Lantana and Pent- 
stemons,formed a show of bedding plants that 
dwarfed anything that could be seen in our 
gardens, and which more than warranted all 








THE GOLDEN SELENIA (Selenia aurea). 


to be of the structure common to the Mustard 
Family, to which it belongs. The seeds and 
pods present peculiarities distinguishing it 
from related plants, which, while of interest 
to botanists, would be out of place here. We 
hope that the friend who sent the plant may 
look out for the promised seeds, that we may 
ascertain its value as a garden plant, for 
should it make there such a show as it does 
upon the prairies, it will be welcome. The 
botanical works speak of it as ‘‘ annual or 
biennial.” The specimens that were sent 
us have every appearance of an annual, 


 —————— 


Culture of the Sweet Potato. 
ae 


The cultivation of the Sweet Potato in the 
Northern States is rapidly extending. With 
the introduction of new varieties, it is per- 
haps safe to say that, wherever Indian corn 
will succeed, a fair crop of sweet potatoes 
can be raised. Those living where transpor- 
tation from southern localities is costly, are 
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thus enabled to enjoy this acceptable vege- | 


table by cultivating it. It is not necessary 
for each one to raise hisown sets. There are 
those who make a business of this and afford 
the plants by mail, at a price that puts them 
within the reach of all. Though the plants 
are very tender as to frost, they endure car- 
riage remarkably well, and when the upper 
leaves get bruised when sent by mail or ex- 
press, the sets, if well rooted at the start, 
will readily recover. We have had plants 
sent by mail from southern Ohio to central 
Michigan, and though they looked very un- 
promising when they came to hand, very few 
of them failed. In localities north of New 
York City, the third week of June is quite 








[ JUNE, 


early enough for planting, and in such places 
it is better to plant upon ridges. We hoes 
for some years followed ihe method first given 
in our columns more than 10 years ago by 
Mr. Thompson, of Staten Island. His direc- 
tions were to place a liberal supply of well- 
rotted manure, or rich compost, upon hard, 
undug ground, in rows three feet apart; then 
with a small garden plow, turn the earth 
from between these rows upon the manure, 
finishing with the hoe and spade to form 
ridges about a foot high. It would be better 
had this been done a month ago, to allow the 
earth to settle, but it may be done at plant- 
ing time, making the ridges a couple of 
inches or so higher to allow for settling, 
After the ridges are well made up, and the 
top levelled off with a rake, set the plants 
Near New York we find that any time before 
the 10th of the month is early enough. To 
those who know nothing whatever about 
cultivating the sweet potato, we may say, 
that the sets when they arrive will be 
tender-looking shoots, six inches or more in 
length ; they should have a good cluster of 
fibrous roots at the bottom, and each have 
several leaves, those at the top being young 
and tender as in any other growing shoot. 
As soon as the sets or plants are received, 
mix the most loamy soil at hand with water, 
to form a thin mud, about like cream ; then 
put in the roots of each plant—one at a time, 
and gently work it about until every fibre of 
the root is covered. As each plant is dipped, 
or “‘grouted,” as it is called,lay its roots against 
that of the preceding, until the roots make a 
mass as large as the double fist; press the 
roots together ; dip the whole mass in the 
mud again, and then with ordinary soil put 
upon the mass, as long as it will stick, make 
a compact ball of earth that completely covers 
the roots. In this condition, the plants will 
keep until the ground is ready for planting. 
If the tender tops of the sets are bruised or 
injured, carefully pinch off whatever will not 
recover, but no more. In planting, if the 
earth around the roots has so dried that the 
plants cannot be separated without breaking 
the fibres, wet the ball of earth until they 
will separate readily. The plants are to be 
set upon the top of the ridge, at 15 inches 
apart. if there are several hands to do the 
work, let one with a dibble—a stick somewhat 
larger than a broom-handle, blunt pointed— 
make the holes about 6 inches deep. It is well 
to have the dibble 15 inches long, to serve as 
a measure between the holes. Another hand 
should place the plants in the holes, while a 
third, with a watering-pot without the rose, 
or a bucket of water and a dipper, holds the’ 
plant erect with one hand and fills the hole. 
with water with the other. If the soil is 
light and sandy, the water will carry it to the 
roots, and no other filling in is needed, but 
it is well to go over the rows the next day, 
and where necessary draw more earth to the 
plant. In planting, observe one thing: Al- 
ways make sure that the first joint, that is, 
where the /owest leaf joins the stem, is always 
placed well below the surface, as this will 
often insure the success of a very unpromis- 
ing set. It is well to keep a few sets in re- 
serve, to replace any that may die. If the 
plants look very sorry for a few days after 
planting, do not be discouraged ; so long as 
any part of the stem remains green, the set 
is safe. As soonas the roots “‘ get hold of the 
ground,” as the gardeners say, new shoots 
will start, and often from the joint below 




















ground, While the plants are young, and be- 
fore they begin run, the use of the rake upon 
the ridges will keep down the weeds ; after 


culture will be given in the monthly hints. | 
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The Value of Common Plants. 
ee 

That a plant may be valuable or not, ac- 
cording to circumstances, is most strikingly 
illustrated by the common ‘ Ox-eye Daisy,” 
or ‘‘ Whiteweed.” This perennial plant 
(Leucanthemum vulgare), is in many places, 
especially at the East, a weed so abundant as 
to give the meadows the appearance of being 
sheeted in white. 


While it is not known | 


to possess any deleterious qualities, it is truly | 


a weed as it occupies ground intended for 
other plants, and thus becomes a nuisance. 


In February and March, as we have passed | 
the show windows of the Broadway and | 
| are richly worth the artificial protection re- 


other florists, we have thought of the aston- 


ishment with which the farmer, whose fields | 


: . | 
are in summer filled with this pest, would |. 


see the large clusters of these flow- 
ers offered for sale. Singularly 
enough, the Ox-eye Daisy has at- 
tained to the dignity of a florists’ 
flower. Plants of this weed are 
dug up by the thousand—many a 
farmer would gladly spare them 
—and under the forist’s care, in 
houses artificially heated, are 
forced into blooin soon after mid- 
winter. Clusters of these flowers 
are not only taken by ladies for 
personal adornment, -being worn 
upon the dress or in the hair, but 
they are used in floral decorations. 
With the recent custom of ‘‘Easter 
Cards,” now as elaborately decor- 
ated as Christmas and New Year's 
Cards, we find the Ox-eye abund- 
antly employed in ornament- 
ing them. Enormous clusters of 
this flower alone, or the same 
worked into various decorative 
compositions, are a marked fea- 
ture of the present Easter Cards. 
That a midsummer flower should 
be made prominent in Easter 
decorations, where only those 
flowers characteristic of the earli- 
est spring are appropriate, is no 
doubt explained by the name. In 
England the true Daisy is one of 
the spring flowers, and as White- 
weed is the only one of our wild flowers 
called ‘* Daisy,” that name being often used 
without the prefix ‘‘Ox-eye.” Those who 
know nothing about plants confound the 
tw6, and make a flower which rarely shows 
itself before summer do duty for Easter. 
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Nhe Medlar on Long Island.—Inan 
article on the Medlar, in April last, we cited 
some trees at Rochester, N. Y., as the only 
ones that we knew of. Mrs. J. A. Hewlett, 
Queens Co. (L. I.), N. Y., kindly infornis us 
that at ‘‘ Rock Hall,” her residence, the tree 
succeeds perfectly, there being on the estate 
one 14 feet high, which bore lasc season 
some two bushels of fruit. Mrs. H. suggests 
that it succeeds well when grafted on the 
pear. In Europe seedling medlars are most 
generally used as stocks upon which to bud, 
or graft, but the pear is also used, as are the 
White-Thorn, and more especially the Quince, 
which is in England a favorite stock for it. 
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Primroses, Old and New—The Cashmerian. 


> 

The native Primrose of England is more 
generally interwoven with poetry and litera- 
ture than perhaps any other flower. Besides 
as Primrose, it is often mentioned as Cow- 
slip, and Oxlip, names which, with others 
more local, are given to the wild varieties of 
Primula veris. The Polyanthuses, which pro- 
duce flowers of singular markings and rare 
beauty, are cultivated forms of the common 
English Primrose, and deservedly receive 
much attention from English gardeners. It 
is a matter of regret that the various kinds of 
Primrose, so beautiful in themselves, and to 
which attaches so much of interest, are so 
seldom seen in our gardens. Belonging to a 
moist climate, it is only in exceptional local- 
ities, where there are more moisture and shade 
than our gardens usually afford, that they 
can be preserved from year to year. They 


quired for their successful culture, but few 
of our amateur gardeners will take the 


THE CASHMERIAN PRIMROSE (Primula Cashmeriana). 


touble to give it. If the English Primroses 


will not generally succeed in our gardens, | 


there are others that are not so difficult to 
manage, and of late years several have been 
introduced that, coming from climates more 
like our own, are better suited to our gardens. 
A few years ago we figured the Cortusa-like 
Primrose, Primula cortusoides; this, and 
especially its variety amena, is a plant that 
increases in favor with us each year ; amena 
—‘‘lovely,” exactly describes this charming 
spring flower. The Japan Primrose (Primu- 
la Japonica), brought out a few yeais ago 
with such a flourish of adjectives, and figured 
with such pyramids of flowers, has not, with 
us, come up to the representations. Another 
quite recent introduction is the Cashmerian 
Primrose (Primula Cashmeriana), which, as 
its name indicates, comes from a country 
whence of late many choice garden plants 
have been received. The engraving shows 
the plant much reduced; in England it has 
produced flower stems between one and two 





feet high, with flowers an inch to an inch 
and a half across. Our few plants are too 
young to show what they may do when well 
established. The leaves are well formed, and 
the flowers, with their handsomely notched 
corollas, are of a fine mauve color. We do 
not commend a plant for general culture un- 
less we have had more than a single season’s 
experience with it, and we can only say of 
this Primrose that it looks very promising. 
Primroses, as a general thing, vary greatly 
from the seed, and they are likely to repay 
the careful cultivator who will undertake to 
establish a race quite suited to our climate. 





How to Destroy Currant Worms. 
a 


‘*H. G.,” Cheshire, Conn., writes that he 
has used air-slaked lime to destroy currant 
worms, and finds it ‘‘to do the work pretty 
surely,” and congratulates himself that he 
runs ‘‘no danger from poison.” This last re- 
mark has reference to the use of White Hel- 
lebore, which some fear to use because it is 
poisonous. With regard to this, we would 
say that when Hellebore is promptly used, at 


| the first appearance of the insects, its use will 


be discontinued long before the fruit is ripe. 
Were the fruit to be but partially covered 
with the powder, it would be so soiled that no 
one would eat it. Were one to eat a berry 
upon which was any considerable portion of 
powdered Hellebore, the taste would at once 
prevent the eating of more. Indeed we can 
not see how it is possible for any injury to re- 
sult from the eating of fruit from bushes 
upon which Hellebore has been used to kill 
insects. The poison has been widely used for 
many years, and we have never heard of 
any ill result from its application. When 
dusted upon the bushes as a dry powder, it 
may cause severe sneezing, but it is vastly 
better to use it mixed with water. Placea 
tablespoonful of powder in a bow] ; pour upon 
it a little boiling hot water ; stir so as to wet 
every particle, then add more water, stir well 
and pour into a pail; then rinse the bowl 
and pour the washings into the pail, which is 
then to be filled with cold water. Thus pre- 
pared, the mixture is to be syringed over the 
bushes. Two, or at most three, applications 
will finish the ‘‘ worms,” and it would be dif- 
ficult to find a safer or more effective remedy. 
Success with this, as with all similar things, 
depends upon applying the remedy early. 
Those who will take the pains, and where 
there are but a few bushes, it is advisable to 
do so, can avoid much of the necessity of 
poisoning, by destroying the eggs of the ca- 
terpillar. These are laid upon the underside 
of the lower leaves of the bushes, and the 
leaves themselves may be plucked, or the 
eggs crushed between the thumb and finger, 
Sa SS Sea 

Thunberg’s Spirzea.—Some six or 
eight years ago we described this fine shrub, 
Spirea Thunbergiit. It was then rare with 
us, and the illustration was made from a 
potted plant a foot or so high. Now that it 
is abundant, there being in the garden a mass 
10 feet or more across, we think none the 
less of it. In its graceful habit, with its 
delicate leaves of a tender green, it is beauti- 
ful without flowers, but when its profusion 
of small flowers hides the foliage with a sheet 
of white, this bed is worth a journey to see. 
Those looking for neat,small flowering shrubs, 
should not omit this from ever so small a 
list. It is, we should add, perfectly hardy. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


= For other Household Items sce ** Basket”? pages. 


A Handy Wash Bench. 


A good, strong Wash Bench is a household 
article that is always appreciated by those who 
have to work over it. In many cases benches 
are made too frail, and soon become loose in 
the joints, if they do not quite break down, 
or they do not set level and steady, and the 
tub is continually slipping. Mr. E. C. Shook, 
Dutchess Co., N. Y., sends a sketch of a wash 








Fig. 1.—A FOLDING WASH BENCH. 


bench which is both simple and substantial. 
It is-‘made of two 3 by 3-inch joist, about 3 
feet in length. Cut them both in the middle, 
as shown in figure 1, so that they will cross 
like a pair of shears. The legs, one in each 
end of the joists, may be about 20 inches to 
the top of the bench. After setting the tub 
upon the center of the bench, mark where 
the outside comes on the joist, and bore holes 
for pegs, which, when put in, will hold the 
tub firmly in place, figure 2. Other holes 
may be bored for smaller or larger tubs. 








Fig. 2.—ONE OF THE BARS. 


When not in use, the ‘‘ shears”—which should 
have a bolt through the center—may be clos- 
ed and the wash-bench put out of the way. 
meee 


The Treatment of Bed-Bugs. 


Many persons, when they have occasion to 
speak of Bed-Bugs, try to find some synonym, 
as ‘Night Walkers,” or ‘‘ Tortoises,” and 
some borrow the French and call them 
“‘Chinches,” or ‘‘ Punaise.” In avery pleasant 
letter ‘‘ Mrs. M. A.,” Fairfax Co., Va., writes: 
‘* Bed-Bugs—yes, its an ugly name.” True, 
but it is an ugly thing, and ‘“ things should 
be called by their right names.”—When one 
means Bed-Bugs, it is best to have no mis- 
understanding, and to say Bed-Bugs. When a 
London firm put on their sign ‘* Bed-Bug 
Destroyers to Her Majesty,” we know what 
kind of bugs the firm destroy, and infer that 
even Royalty itself is not free from the 
troubles of ordinary humanity. As to how 





the bugs ‘originate in bedsteads,” as our 
correspondent asks, there is but one way— 
they come from the eggs laid by other bugs. 
But one may be sorely troubled at night, and 
the most careful search will not discover any 
bugs in the bedstead. 


It does not seem to be 














| the clothes-bars when opened. 


generally known that the bugs do not always 
harbor in the bedstead. They will hide under 
the base-board, in the cracks of the floor, 
under the loose edges of the wall paper, or 
wherever they can find a shelter. From 
these places they will come at night, make 
their attack and retreat to them again by 
daylight. They have been known to travel 
20 or 30 feet to reach the bed. One of the 
remarkable things about the bed-bug is the 
length of time it will live without food. It 
is well known that the bugs have lived for 
13 years in a corked bottle, and when re- 
leased were alive, but very flat and hungry, 
and one case is mentioned of a bedstead that 
had been taken down and stored for 45 years, 
at the end of which time it was found to con- 
tain bugs still alive, though, it isadded, ‘‘ they 
were like living skeletons.” Generally the 
difficulty in getting rid of the bugs is due to 
the fact that the bedstead alone is looked to, 
while the crevices in the room abound with 
them. The old-fashioned treatment of bugs 
was, at the May house-cleaning, to thorough- 
ly scald the bedstead. Quicksilver was then 
beaten up with the whites of eggs and 
every joint smeared, and every crack filled 
with the mixture. This was a very useless 
performance, so far as the quicksilver was 
concerned ; wherever the white of egg filled 
a crack, or varnished over a bug or eggs, it 
would be of use, but the quicksilver itself 
was utterly useless, The next, in order of 
time, was the bug-poison of the apothecary : 
a solution of Corrosive-Sublimate in alcohol. 
This would, no doubt, kill every insect it 
touched, but somany fatal accidents resulted 
from keeping such a dangerous poison in the 
house, that its use has been properly well 
nigh abandoned for better methods. Bugs 
may be killed at once by the use of Kerosene, 
or Benzine. Kerosene retains its odor fora 
long time ; Benzine soon evaporates, but there 
is danger from fire in using it, and this should 
always be kept in mind. By the use of a 
syringe or pipette with arubber ball attached 
—such as is used for filling some of the foun- 
tain pens, benzine may be forced into every 
crevice of the bedstead, or into the cracks of 
the wall and floor. This should be done early 
in the day and the room well aired before 
night. If the bedstead is taken down, on 
putting it together fill every joint and crack 
with hard soap, and let every visible crevice 
around the base-board and elsewhere be filled 
in the same manner. By proper care the 
bugs may be easily destroyed and kept out. 
Our correspondent does not.seek relief from 
the trouble, but wishes to know how to keep 
free, We can only advise her to watch, and 
whenever a bug is discovered, find where it 
hides and kill it. It is useless to begin war 
until the enemy is seen. By killing off the 
advance, much future trouble will be avoided. 


A Folding Clothes-Horse. 


The ‘“‘ Handy Clothes Dryer,” given in the 
April number, has induced several of our 
readers to send sketches and descriptions 
of other forms of home-made ‘ holders,” 
‘‘ horses,” or ‘‘ bars,” for drying clothes. The 
engraving here presented is from a drawing 
sent by Mr. M. O. Lanfair, Franklin Co., 
Mass., who writes: ‘‘ We have found it to 
be very handy and useful. The sketch shows 
When it is 
not in use, it can be folded so that it takes 
up only about six inches of space, and can 
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[JUNE, 
therefore be easily put out of the way.” The 
size of the “bars” will depend upon the re. 
quirements of the family. Mr. L. has the 





A HANDY HOME-MADE CLOTHES-HORSE, 
legs and cross-rods 40 inches in length, and 
the other parts of the ‘‘ horse ” in the propor- 
tions to them, as indicated in the engraving, 
So SI 


An Adjustable Boot-Jack. 
—>>— 


A Boot-Jack is often a convenience, and to 
some persons a necessary article of daily use, 
Mr. E. E. Keller, Genesee Co., N. Y., sends 
a description, accompanied by drawings, of 
a boot-jack which he has had in use for some 
time. ‘It is like a common one, only that 
the back is split lengthwise through the cen- 
ter, so that it can be set for any size of boot. 
This is done by setting one heel between the 
two halves at the back end, thus making the 
front end, where the other boot heel goes, 
narrower, at the same time pressing the sides 














1,—ADJUSTABLE BOOT-JACK. 2.—POSITION IN USE. 


of the pieces against the boot. The construc- 

tion of the ‘‘ jack” is shown in figure 1, and 

the position of the parts when in use in fig. 2. 
a 


More About Water Jugs, 
_ oe 


In April last we gave a method of supply- 
ing a Water Jug with a bail. This reminds 
Frederick Johnson, Clinton Co., Ill., to say 
something more about jugs. He very prop- 
erly suggests that a water jug to be taken to 
the field, no matter what kind of a handle it 
may have, should be wrapped in several 
thicknesses of some kind of cloth, securely 
bound around it. For this purpose pieces of 
old carpet, or quilts, or even gunny bags will 
answer. By thoroughly wetting this cover- 
ing at the start, and moistening it as it gets 
dry, if the jug be placed in the shade, but 
where there is a free circulation of air, the 
water will keep very cool, and be vastly more 
refreshing than froma jug without such a 
covering. This cooling of the water in a jug 
thus covered is due to the fact that evapora- 
tion reduces the temperature. Every boy 
knows this, when he wets his finger to know 
which way the wind blows. The writer once. 
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travelled in Mexico, whine Sees viele 4 is the 
only means of locomotion. As in that arid 
country watering places are far apart, it is 
the custom for each traveller to carry a gourd | 
of water hung at the horn of his saddle. 
This gourd is often covered with several 
thicknesses of cloth, which are kept moist for 
the purpose of coc ling the water within. All 
through Mexico the family supply of water 
is usually from some stream or pond ; the 
water is placed in large jars, holding several 
gallons, of porous earthenware, much like 
that of which our flower pots are made. 
The water gradually oozes through the sides 
of these pots, and in evaporating cools the 
contents, and though, as a general thing, the 
Mexicans have no ice, they can always give 
the traveller a drink of cool water. Our 
correspondent, who has no need to apologize 
for his writing because he is not a native, is 
a little sentimental. He says, in effect: If 
any one who tries his suggestion (as to the 
covered jug) should, after wiping his perspir- 
ing brow, and taking a refreshing draft, give 
a kindly thought to the American Agricul- 
- turist (from which he has received so many 
useful suggestions), he will feel amply repaid. 


—_ 


A Screen for the Back Door. 


It is often desirable to shut off a view 
of the back door and its surroundings by a 
screen, so that the inmates may pass to the 
dairy house, wood shed, and other out-build- 
ings unnoticed by passers along the highway, 
and others. A screen of lattice-work an- 
swers very well, and one made with thin 
slats crossing one another, and so painted as 
not to be conspicuous, will present a neat 
appearance and be serviceable. But such a 
screen of itself attracts attention, and is too 
artificial for a country home. A screen may 
be made of evergreens, set in a straight line 
to form a tall hedge. Or, where the land can 
be afforded, they may be set in two lines to 
form a broad belt, the trees in one row being 
opposite the intervals in the next. *This 
makes, perhaps, the best of living screens, 
but they are somewhat slow in growth, and 
take up considerable space. Still, the Norway 
Spruce, the tree on the whole best suited to 
the purpose, will soon become large enough, 
and some temporary screen may be used in the 
meanwhile. If these trees are set in a single 
line, place them six feet apart, but if in two 
lines, they may be 10 feet apart. A screen 
that is both serviceable and agreeable to the 
eye, may be made by setting posts as high as 
desired, along the line of the screen, and con- 
nect the top of these posts by a cap-board. 
Below this cap stretch a number of wires, 
and the frame work of the screen is complete. 
Plant along the screen every 6 or 8 feet, quick- 
The Clinton or Taylor 


growing grape vines. 
are the most useful for foliage, though the 
Concord will grow fast enough, and give an 
abundance of fruit besides. 
vines are large enough, 

morning-glories, may be sown, or some roots 
of the Madeira-vine planted. In three years, 
at the most, the grape-vine screen will be 
complete. 
a view to cover 


Until the grape 
annuals, such as 


the screen with foliage. 
—or 

An Oven Wanted.—Of the many ad- 

juncts tothe house that we have given, we do 

not think an oven is included. ‘8S. H. G.,” 

Northumberland Co., Pa., wishes to build 

*‘An out-door country bake-oven.” He would 


| 
| 


The vines should be traiaed with | 


[ 
| 








| 
| 
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have the oven ‘ with 2 a closed heater or fire- 
place to receive copper kettles for making ap- 
ple-butter, etc., with doors to the fire-place, 
which should be large enough to receive 
| knots from the wood-pile.”—There are many 
' such ovens all over the country, and we hope 
that those having a specially convenient one 
will send adrawing, with measurements, and, 
if possible, number and kind of brick re- 
quired. We are sure that such will meet the 
wants of — besides our correspondent. 





Beendald Notes and Queries. 


BACON AND GREENS. Ns.—Don’t. Don’t cook 
the greens with the bacon, ham, pork, or 
what not. It makes no difference what kind 
of greens one has—whether spinach from 
the garden, or ‘‘cowslips,” or dandelions from 
the streams or fields, don’t cook either with 
fat meat. The fact that vegetable food tends 
to correct evils from the long continued use 
of salted meat has given rise to the notion 
that greens should be cooked with the meat. 
Cook the greens in a separate vessel, with 
only, if need be, a little salt. Thus treated, 
every variety of greens will not only be more 
acceptable to the taste, but vastly more di- 
gestible. Most kinds of greens, after they are 
boiled quite tender, should be thoroughly 
drained upon a colander; then turn them 
into a wooden bowl and chop very fine. 

MOVABLE WARDROBES AND CLOSETS.—‘‘ J. 
B.,” Republic Co., Kansas, being about to 
build a house, says: ‘‘ We are thinking of 
leaving out the closets, if we can make large 
wardrobes that can be moved easily by taking 
them apart,” and asks for suggestions and 
help. We were about to write that this must 
be some man who has not taken the advice 
of his wife, but find it to be from a lady. 
Here is certainly a novel case—a lady propos- 
ing to have a house without closets! It is 
usually the other way, and wherever a woman 
has the planning of the house, she provides 
for a plenty of closets, whatever else there 
may be. But the case in point is—our Kansas 
house-keeper wishes to know about ward- 
robes and closets that can be easily moved by 
taking them apart. Can any sister house- 
keeper help her by plans and suggestions? 

SPRING LAMB AND PEAS,—There are some 
combinations of food that are accepted 
as right and proper, such as ‘‘ Roast Goose 
and Apple Sauce;” ‘‘ Pork and Beans,” etc. 
‘‘Spring Lamb and Green Peas” are offered 
at nearly all seasons at the restaurants ; 
one who orders it will be served with a piece 
of roast lamb and a dish of peas. Our idea 
of ‘‘ Lamb and Peas” is quite different from 
this, and this is the way in which it is pre- 
pared, Ifthe lamb is to be bought, get the 
neck-piece, as it is cheapest. If produced 
upon the farm take the neck because it is the 
best. Let us say by way of digression, that 
the faults of American cookery are largely 
due to not looking far enough ahead. There 
is probably not a family which the American 
Agriculturist visits that would not be bene- 
fited by making a bill of fare for the week. 
Benefited not only in having a greater varie- 
ty but in the arrangement of the meals, so 
that one will have reference to the other. 
Lamb and peas should be thought of the day 


before it is served. Have the neck-piece | 


properly chipped, or cut into chops. If for 
Wednesday’s dinner, begin with it on Tues- 
day. Put the lamb-chops of the neck into 
water to well cover them and allow them to 
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| stew—simmer, not boil, for at least two 
| hours, adding water, if needed, to keep the 
| meat covered. Having stewed the lamb for 
| two hours, or until tender, put it aside until 
the next day. An hour before dinner remove 
every particle of fat that has gathered and 
hardened over the stewed lamb. Then hay- 
ing the needed quantity of shelled peas, put 
them in a sauce-pan and pour over the liquid 
from the lamb, and cook gently until the peas 
are done; then put in the already cooked 
lamb, and when this is well heated, serve, 
This, properly cooked, will be found to be 
most acceptable, as the lamb-broth flavors the 
peas, and is within the reach of every one. 
—__ 

Conveniences for Weighing Small 

Articles, 


Those who use a a or steelyard, 
for weighing butter, cheese, fruits, etc., will 
find a great convenience in a wooden bar or 
arm, like the one shown in the accompanying 
engravings. These are made from drawings 











1.--BAR IN POSITION. 2.—BAR THROWN UP. 


sent by H. M. Bissell, Cortlandt Co., N. Y. 
The best place for such an arm, as to light, 
etc., may be where a stationary bar would be 
greatly in the way. Let the bar be fastened 
to a post by a large screw, as shown at a, in 
figure 1. When not in use, it can be thrown 
up in the position shown in figure 2, when 
it is entirely out of the way. <A peg ora 
brad, ¢, fitting into the lower side of the 











Fig. 3.—METHOD OF WEIGHING A BOWL. 


block, b, adds security. Mr. B. also sends a 
sketch of a device for holding the butter 
bowl while being weighed. Three strips of 
| wood, each 2 feet long, 1'/. inch wide, and 
| 1 inch thick, are notched to fit securely under 
| the rim of the bowl, as shown in figure 3. 
| A loop of strong cord is tied into a hole in 
| the upper end of each strip. The three loops 
| are brought together and bound with twine, 
| above which they act as a single loop for the 

insertion of the hook of the spring-balance, 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS 





“DOTY FIFO PDPDADIOw™ 
The Doctor's Talks. 
> 


The opening of Spring is to me the beginning of 
what might be called ‘‘The What-is-it ? Season.” 
When the pleasant weather allows you to go about 
in the woods and lanes, and over the farm, many 
of you find things which are new and strange to 
you, and it is very natural, if you can not learn 
about them otherwise, that you should send them to 
“The Doctor,” asking about them in various ways, 
but all are forms of saying ‘‘ What is it?”—I do 
uot speak of this to find fault, for Iam very glad 
that it isso, and I would encourage you all to fol- 
low the example of Master Eddie, who sends the 
very first letter of this kind that came to me this 
season. Eddie is nine years old, lives at Dayton, 
Ohio, and writes: ‘I have found in the stone 
quarry on this place, a little stone; it is in a sort 
of mud; I would like to know the name of them, 
and how they were formed. 

We Call Them ‘ Indian Beads.’ ”’ 

Master Eddie has done very well fora boy of nine. 
If older persons would write just what they wish 
to suy and then stop, 
it -would greatly help 
those of us who have 
many letters to read and 
answer. © That other 
boys—and girls too— 
may know what Eddie’s 
“Indian Beads’ are 
like, I give an engrav- 
ing of a few of them, of 
the real size in figure 1. 
They are evidently of 
stone and of a regular 
form, though many are more or less broken, and 
of a slightly bluish color. As most of them have 
aholein the center, no doubt this suggested the 
idea that they were “ beads,’? and made by the 
“TIndians.”? I do not think that I can tell ‘how 
they were formed,” other than to say that, like 
Topsey, they ‘“‘growed so.” These “‘ beads”? date 
far back of any Indians of which we haveany ac- 
count, indeed before human life of any kind was 
known. Instead of being the work of human hands : 

The “‘Beads’’ Are Fossils, 

As this will cause many to ask: What is a fos- 
sil? I will answer it in advance. The word is from 
the Latin and means ‘‘ dug out of the earth,’ but 
is now applied only to the remains of things that 
were formerly living—animals and plants— of 
which there are a vast number, from those so small 
as to require a powerful microscope to see them at 
all, up to others larger than the largest elephant. 
These animals and vegetables, or parts of them, 
are often—not always—petrified, that is turned into 
stone. It is not, however, strictly proper to say 
that such things are turned into stone. Limestone, 
and other stones may be 
dissolved in water, and as 
the parts of plants or ani- 
mals decay, this dissolved 
stone is deposited in the 
place of these parts, and in 
time we havea stone cast of 
the original. These beads, 
then, give in stone some- 
thing that was once alive. 
You will next wish to know 
what plant or animal could 
ever have lived that look- 
ed like these fossils. 
These “‘ beads ”’ are parts of 
something else—only fragments, and belong to 
animals about which we know but very little. In 
the fossil state, there are found a great many of 
what the quarry-men call “Stone-Lilies,’’ one of 
the most common of which is shown in figure 2. 
This looks much like the bud of a Lily, and is upon 
a jointed stem, often several inches long. These 
fossils would be very puzzling, were there not now 
found at least one such creature stillliving. This, 
figure 3, now lives in the sea, near the West Indies, 





Fig. 1.—“ INDIAN BEADS.”’ 
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Fig. 2.—STONE-LILIES, 








and a study of this allows the fossil forms to be 
understood. It belongs to the Radiate animals, of 
which the most familiar are the Star-fishes com- 
mon all along our coast. I can now only say that 
these animals have all their parts arranged around 
a central portion. These creatures, of which the 
“Stone-Lily’’ is one, are called Crinoids, a name 
from the Greek which means ‘‘lily-like.”” They 
have a central stem, which is made up of short 
joints placed one upon another, and on the top 
there are five arms or 
rays, which, as in fig- 
ure 3, are often much 
divided. The animal’s 
body is strengthened 
by having a great deal 
of lime in its sub- 
stance, and 
more like a 
formation than like a 
living thing. The 
finding of this ‘‘Head 
of Medusa”? as it is 
called, in the West 
Indian seas, shows 
that the fossil ‘‘ Stone 
Lilies’ were animals 
much like a star-fish 
upon a jointed stem, 
which would allow it 
to sway back and 
forth with the waves. 
The fossils which Eddie sends would perhaps be a 
great puzzle, did not the discovery of this living one 
show that these “Indian Beads ’’ are the separated 
joints of the stem of a similar creature. While 
these Crinoids are so rare at present, they must 
have been very abundant in the seas of the ancient 
world, for there are in this country and in Northern 
Europe extensive beds of limestone which are 
largely made up of the remains of myriads of these 
creatures. In some parts of Europe these joints 
are known as ‘‘ wheel-stones,”’ and the very perfect 
ones are collected and strung to be used as orna- 
ments. In one part of the north of England, 
where similar fossils are very abundant, they are 
known by the name of “St. Cuthbert’s Beads.” 

In sending fossils, especially if they have deli- 
cate markings, always wrap each one separately in 
soft paper, so that they will not get rubbed in the 
mail, 


seeuis 
stone 





Fig. 3.—A CRINOID, SHOW- 
ING THE BRANCHED TOP. 


Observe that no writing should be with such 
specimens, unless they are small and letter postage 
is paid. If sent as third-class matter, as samples, 
on which the postage is one cent for each two 
ounces, the parcel should always be so done up 
that the contents may be inspected. Consequent- 
ly, if a wooden box is used, no tacks should be put 
in to hold the cover, and in the case of any parcel, 
use no paste, gum, or sealing wax. In short, the 
package should be readily opened by untying 
the string. At this season it is proper to give 
A Word About Sending Plants, 
and by this I mean flowers or any parts of plants. 
The proper manner will depend somewhat upon 
the size of the plant and the distance it is to be 
sent. Many of you do not know that I can make 
out a plant quite as well when it is dried as if it 
were freshly gathered. So for small plants, and 
those that are quite delicate, it is better to dry 
them before sending. If you have some large 
book—mind, not a good book, but one that is fit 
only to be sold as waste paper, for there are such, 
the plants can be dried in it, but do not use for 
such a purpose any book that it is desired to keep. 
If no otherwise worthless book is at hand, lay the 
plant upon a newspaper, or other soft paper, fold- 
ed, to form several thicknesses, and put a similar 
paper on it, and then apply weights ; several heavy 
volumes are usually the most convenient weights. 
If the plant is not large, and there are many thick- 
nesses of paper, it will dry without changing, but 
if it is fleshy, it may need changing to, fresh dry 
newspapers each day for two or three times. When 
it no longer feels damp to the touch, it may be put 
between papers, and with one or two paste-boards 
or very thin board, may be done up and sent by 
mail. If it be desirable to send the plant fresh, 
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put it in a box that will not get crushed in the 
mail. Paste-board boxes rarely escape damage a 
small tin or wooden ones are preferable, Observe 
what is said about tying, never use nails or reg 
or paste or gum on the paper. If it is at hand, 

Always Pack the Plants in Moss, 
But every one does not have moss, and the next 
best thing is to wet paper and then Squeeze out the 
water, so that it will not drip, and put this wet 
paper around the roots of the plants, or the lowe; 
ends of the stems. Observe one thing with liye 
plants ; put in soft crumpled paper in the box With 
them, so that they can not move and be beaten 
against the sides or against one another, 


— — ee 
A Picture Puzzle. 

It might have been more in season to haye pre- 
sented this picture about the time the Sweet Boughs 
and Early Harvest Apples were “beginning to start” 
to ripen ; but, all in all, as it has a lesson to teach, 
it may be well to let it come early, that all may 
have the moral impressed before the temptation 
comes. The lad who is plainly scen is climbing— 
with apparent ease—into an old and favorite tree, 
The fruit is already just within his reach, and there 
seems to be no doubt that he will get it. “Get it! 
Well, we should think he would, and more than he 
bargained for. What trouble the poor boy is in, 


Does he not wish he had not climbed into that neigh- 
bor’s tree? 


What would he not give to be out of 






(he: z 
that orchard. He was caught when he least ex- 
pected it. The dog is watching for the farmer who 
owns’ the tree. Is he not looking in the wrong 
direction? Boys in neighbors’ trees, beware! 


ad 








—_—- 
Farming in Old Connecticut, 

BY 

During the past year we tried a variety of the 
different commercial fertilizers, with about as many 
results as the kinds we used. Special manures for 
potatoes gave good returns when used very early 
in the season, as there was sufficient rain after 
planting to dissolve them, but when used after the 
drouth commenced, the yield was no different from 
that where none was applied. This soil must have 
plenty of moisture or manure of any kind will have 
but little effect. In the winter of ’79 and ’&80 we 
piled and mixed our barn-yard manure, keeping 3 
good heat in it until spring. We then put thirty 
small loads on two acres of old stubble land, spread 
it evenly, plowed it once with a good plow, being 
very particular to turn over all the soil, then har- 
rowed it with a good drag-harrow until the land 
was in the very best condition. After planting, it 
was cultivated twice, 


FOUR BOYS. 


Two boys went over it with 
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hoes, taking less than a day. On the piece we had 
one hundred and seventy bushels of shelled corn. 
[t was the eight-rowed yellow kind, very large 
kernels and quite long ears. We cut it up at the 
bottom, and the stalks were worth as much as the 
labor for raising and the use of the land. We tried 
ridging up the ground for potatoes, but the result 
was no better than planting on the level, though 
the labor was a third more. Our winter rye and 
wheat were good, but not very heavy crops, as we 
used no kinds of manure on either. The kernels 
of wheat were large and nice, and we sowed another 
piece last fall on good ground well tilled, and with 
a special fertilizer applied thereto. It looks well, 
and should we get sixty bushels, or so, to the acre, 
we will then show what it cost us. Buckwheat 
gave us the best results for our labor, of any grain, 
except corn, which we have raised. We raised an 
acre of cabbages and realized more from them than 
any other crop. After selling enough to buy two 
hundred bushels of shelled corn, and feeding out 
a big lot, we still have a quantity on hand. 

Our best market was among our neighboring 
farmers. In raising the cabbages we took a piece 
of land which had been planted with corn the 
previous year, and put on it fifteen small loads of 
barn-yard manure, five dollars worth of fine ground 
bone and five dollars worth of blood guano. We 
plowed it by commencing on the lower side and 
turning the furrow down the hill, then returning 
the plow in the same furrow, the next furrow 
was turned down the hill the same way, returning 
back in the furrow as before, and so on, until the 
field was finished. 

In plowing this way the land is all left even and 
uniform. There are no dead furrows, no balks, etc., 
as in returning in the same furrow all the uneven 
places can be levelled and a sort of subsoiling done 
at the same time. [If there was a side-hill plow 
which would work as well as a common chilled 
iron plow, it might be best to use one, but there is 
none in this region. 

oe ae 
Our Puzzle Box. 
CROSS WORD. 

My first is found in turnip, but never in the beet, 

My next is found in humbug, but never in deceit. 

My third is seen in sunshine, though not in light 
or ray, 

My fourth is in December, it never comes in May. 





My fifth is in the steamboat, though not in hull . 


or deck, 
My sixth is in a bushel, though notin pint or peck. 
My seventh is in an apple, not in the skin or seed; 
My eighth is in a lawsuit, not in a brief or deed. 
My ninth is found in valiant, though not in brave 
or bold, 
My tenth is found in temperate, not in warm or 
cold. 
My eleventh’s in the valley, but never in the glade, 
And when entire you’ll find I am the very life of 
trade. 





KiMustrated 
comfort is here for many, and some good for all. 





GIRLS’ NAMES ENIGMATICALLY EXPRESSED. 
Thrash a grain. 
A great pain. 
An oriental, and a girl’s nickname. 
A bed and a letter. 
A viaduct and a letter. 
A country and a letter. 
A letter and a peculiar flavor. 
To damage and a letter. 
Gain if vermilion. 
ILLUSTRATED LOGOGRIPH. 
n a word of six letters may be found the neces- 
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sary letters to name the accompanying nine pic- 
tures. Whatis the word? Name the pictures. 
ALPHABETICAL ARITHMETIC. 


GBR)NLOURDYIG(LIIRYY 
NIGL 


~ YDBR 
NIT 
BYND 
BNIT 
RDIY 
GBR ; 
BUBI 
ULUY _ 
BRRG 
ULUY | 
RLB 
DIAMOND. 
Down.—1. Part of a cabin. 
2. Pertaining to a large, heavy locomotive. 
3. To cook with quick fire, with hot and 
savory seasoning. 
4, A chorus (obsolete). 
5. Part of a stable. 
Across.—-1. Part of a glacier. 
. A Hebrew measure. 
. An excellent dinner dish. 
4. To strike. 
5. Partofa barn. Henry ALIceE DonocH. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


Iam composed of 38 letters : 

My 11, 20, 18, 37, 9, is pomp. 

My 82, 4, 15, 30, is to think. 

My 5, 25, 16, 20, is an article of clothing. 

My 21, 23, 37, 22, 15, is a twig. 

My 17, 12, 18, 25, 14, is cooked in a certain way. 

My 29, 3, 28, 19, 38, is scum. 

My 26, 27, 28, 33, 31, is a useful bird. 

My 10, 35, 6, 7, is to lament. 

My 34, 3, 2, 36, 24, is tumult. 

My 1, 4, 3, 8, is a wild plant, often cultivated. 

My whole is a quotation from Milton’s ‘‘Samson 
Agonistes.” 


joe ws) 


CONCEALED ANIMALS. 

1. Shall I use a Jead pencil or a pen ? 

2. That off ox is a stubborn brute. 

3. I have a good seat although I came late. 

4, Bring nuts and gingerbread for the children. 

5. No matter what amusement they offer, return 
at eight. 

6. I came back with a return ticket. 

7. Now, Esther, attend to me for a short time. 

8. Please lend me your shawl, I only want it for 
a minute. 

TRANSITIONS. 

(In the following puzzle you are to change only 
one letter at a time, without changing its place, un- 
til you resolve the first word into the second. Lx- 


ample: Change cart to boat in six moves:—cart, | 


card, cord, cold, colt, coat, boat.) 

. Change stag to bear in three moves. 

. Change dark to fair in seven moves. 

. Change wool to silk in five moves. 

. Change hard to soft in seven moves. 
. Change work to play in eight moves. 
. Change duck to hawk in ten moves. 
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BLANK TRANSPOSITIONS. 

(Fill the second blank with the word which fills 
the first blank, transposed. ExampLe: He had 
two work —— in th Tables, stabl:.) 

1, I sent three —— of foolscap to the —. 

2. See how long it will take me to —— up to that 


6——, 


3. I dislike —— they are such mean —. 
4. In the church they had statues of —— ai the 
various —. 


5. Do not —— me from earning my —. 
, .. What a disagreeable ——! I hope 
ike it. 


is not 





DEFINITIONS. 
(Explanation.—The letters necessary to spell the 
original word defined, must be found in the letters 
used in the definition of it. Example: A musical 
instrument. [Harp would not answer this, as there 
is no H or P in the definition].—LUTE.) 


1. A word used to modify a verb. 

2. Junction. 

3. An instrument to bore holes with. 

4. A long slender piece of timber by which a sail 
is extended (other than spar). 

5. What a cask wants of being full. 

6. A travelling case. 

PI. 
‘“Ni thaw intodinoce saw het archtipar boj ta het 
den fo ish file ?”’ deska a korblony dunsay-lochos 
cheater fo a quite-lonikog yob ta het toof fo eth slacs. 
“ Adde,”’ lyclam perdiel eth tequi-ginkool yob. 
SQUARE WORDS. 

. To schoolboys I’m a task, not play, 

. ’m what you early did to-day. 

. The workman’s friend I surely am, 

. The water round me gives me name, 

. To many I am “home.” M. P. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 

(Fill the first blank in the sentence with a certain 
word, and transpose the word, to fill the second 
blank. Hxample: The —— had to — his army. 
The General had to enlarge his army.) 

1. The doctor gave me an —— which —— me very 
much. , 

2. The farmer —— because the season had not 
—— his fruit nicely. 

3. I tried to —— myself to her, and in that way 
—— her friendship. 

4. 1 saw one of the —— use a pair of —. 

5. [heard the girl —— that she had ——the closet. 


Ot Co do 


6. I —— to —— in the country. 
ANAGRAMS. 

1. Handle rice. 6. Mum or flit. 

2. Upset ride. 7. Bail in time. 

3. Or preach. 8. Cat-pie free. 

4, Pear-tree. 9. Mean prey. 

5. In a pi-cart. 10. In grey cap. 





Answers to Puzzles in the April Number. 

Cross Worp.—Irremediable. 

NuMERICAL EniGMas.—l. Honesty is the best 
policy. 2. The Declaration of Independence. 

DEFINITIONS.—1, Wade. 2. Acre. 8. Use. 4. 
Accretion. 5. Unstop. 6. Aback. 7. Vista. 

ALPHABETICAL ARITHMETIC—. 

1407)655291608(464315—( Key: Forest Lawn.) 


DIAMOND.— | LoGoaripH.—In_ the 

Oo 'word trade may be found 

ATE |tread, read, eat, ate, are, 

A SHES dart, dare, tear; rat, red, 

OTHELLO date, tea; art, ear, rate ; 
HELEN idear, and at. 

I S L | TRANSITIONS.—1. Mine 


'—mire, mere, here, hers. 


| 2. Bran — bean, beat, 








meat, melt, malt, mart, Drvision OF THE FARM. 
dart, darn, barn. ¢& 
Fish — fist, fast, past, 
part, port, fort, foot, 
fool, fowl. 4. Moth— 
loth, lath, lash, wash, 
wasp. 5. Dark — dare, 
dale, pale. 6. Head 
heed, feed, feet. 

CONCEALED JEWELS.— 
1. Ruby. 2. Diamond. 
3. Amethyst. 4. Opal. 
5. Garnet. 6. Pearl. 7. 
Coral. 

ScATTERED PROVERB.—A rolling stone gathers 
no moss. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 






































WORD MAKING. 


O—pprobriu—M 1. Vocal, alcove. 2. 
S— aratog —A \Maid, admix. 3. Saved, 
P— rocto —R ladvise. 4. Share, afresh. 
R— hyth —] 5. Raid, acrid. 6. Lead, 
E— ch- —O laddle. 

Y— ach —T | 


ILLUSTRATED REBUs.—Patience, energy, and per- 
severence will do wonders. 

ANAGRAMS.—1. Metamorphoses. 2. Reorganiza- 
tion. 38. Intolerance. 4. Gladiator. 5. Sharpen. 
6. Supplicate. 7. Unmistakable. 8. Harvesting. 
9. Illuminator. 10. Straightway. 

















In the Field on a Bright June 
Day. 


June is the ‘‘ month of Roses,” and as the rose 
is the ‘Queen of Flowers,’’ it is easy to see that 
this month is the most royal month of the whole 
year. The fact that I have my birth day come in 
June, does not make me speak more highly of the 
present month than others less fortunate in their 
time of birth. All agree in placing the “sixth 
month ’’—as the ‘ Friends,” or “ Quakers ”’ eall it, 
at the head of those that are the most pleasant. It 
is well worth bearing the chilling blasts of March, 
the raw winds and rains of April, and the uncertain 
days of May, in order to come to those “rare 
days’? which the poet writes about, that June is 
so sure to bring us. But what are-some of the rea- 
sons why June is so much loved by us all, both old 
and young? In the first place itis a growing month. 
Everything feels so full of life, that it fills us with 
hope and gladness. It is a bright month; the 
rains, cold and dreary, of the spring are over, and 
the sun shines clear and bright. To be sure it 


A BRIGHT AND HAPPY DAY 


| 
| 


rains occasionally, but only to clear off and leave 
all things the cleaner and brighter for the warm 
shower. Besides, it is not so hot that one suffers 
if obliged to be out of doors. The sultry days 
that make us all think of winter, as a contrast, do 
not usually come until June has gone. But to the 
children, especially, June is the best month, be- 
cause of the abundance of flowers which it brings. 
The road-sides, meadows, and woods, are all full of 
the brightest and freshest of flowers. The trees, 
shrubs, and herbs, are fragrant with the bloom of 
thousands—yes, millions of flowers, and the busy 
bees are happy in the rich harvest of honey which 
they employ “‘each shining hour” in gathering. 

The engraving here given is not an artist’s exag- 
geration—no over-drawn picture of the out-of- 
door pleasures which a June day brings to the chil- 
dren throughout our broad land. The air is warm 
and the ground is dry, and there is no danger from 
a romp, bare-headed it may be, through the fields 
in search of flowers. What baskets and armfuls 
can be found, and then comes the sport of arrang- 
ing them in all sorts of pretty shapes—bouquets, 


IN JUNE. 


| 








wreaths, ete. The favorite one of the party must 
of course have a crown prepared for her, and thus 
represent the ‘“‘ Queen of months.’”? Iam much in 
favor of letting the children have more holidays in 
June than in any other month, because they can be 
so much more pleasantly spent. It does a whole 
district school. good to drop the books and Jeave 
the recitation room to spend a day in the woods 
and fields. I am not sure that more information 
of real lasting value is not gained in a day thus 
passed, than in a whole week in the school-room. 
For children to be out-of-doors in fine weather is 
one of their greatest sources of happiness, and 
when we take into consideration the influence it 
has upon the health, all should see that it is a bles- 
sing that can not well be sacrificed. I hope that 
every family of children may have many a day to 
spend, and pass it in something like the manner 
that the little group, seen in the picture, are enjoy- 
ing it. Learn to love nature, and to know her when 
she isin her happiest mood. Go into the woods 
and fields when they are the most charming, and all 
will be better and wiser for it. UnoLe Hat. 
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We direct attention to Mayor Beatty's large organ ad- 
vertisement in this issue. He advertises something new 
and beautiful, and, as usual, very low priced. Read 


carefully. e 
Parents Should Ask for the 
LA.S.T.C2> 


BLACK TIP 


In place of the metal, as it WILL WEAR AS WELL, 
and is intended to take its place 


UPON CHILDREN’S SHOES 
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re ESTEY ORGAN through 
vs its intrinsic merit has won 
a ‘wide popularity. It is univer- 
sally known as combining sweet- 
ness and power of tone, skilled 
and thorough mechanism, new 
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WJOHNS 


ASBESTOS 
Liquid Paints 


are strictly pure linseed oil paints of a higher grade than 
have ever before been manufactured for structural pur- | 
poses. They are sold by United States standard gallon | 
measure, and although they command a higher price 
than any other paints. a saving of 25 to 33 per cent. of 
customary outlay can be effected by their use, in conse- 
quence of their wonderful covering properties and supe- 
rior durability. 

The finest and most extensive structures in this coun- 
try are painted with these paints, among others the 
United States Capitol at a the Metropolitan 


Railroad of New York, e 
Samples of thirty- iy ‘newest shades for dwellings 


sent free by mail. 
=" Be sure and get the GENUINE, 












W.JOH 

ASBESTOS 
ROOF, 

RAILROAD & SEASIDE PAINTS. 


These paints are prepared ready for use, and we guar- 
antee them to be better and more economical paints than 





; have ever before been offered to the public for similar 


purposes. They were originally designed for preserving 
TIN AND OTHER ROOFS, but are also specially adapted for 
Brick Walls, Out-buildings, Fences, Floors, Iron Work, 
Railroad Buildings, Bridges, Freight Cars, Steamboat 
Decks, Ships, Boats, &c., and all wood and iron werk in 
contact with salt or fresh water. They possess a more 
elastic body than any other paints éver produced, and 


less liable to injury from abrasion or other. hard usage. . 


Samples of colors sent free by mail. 
which are manufactured only by 


H. W. JOHNS M's CO,, 87 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Manufacturers of Genuine Asbestos Roofing, Steam-pipe 
Sheathing, Fire-Proof Coatings, Cements, etc. [337 


and Boiler Coverings, Boards, Gaskets, Steam Packing, 
Illustrated CU talogues ard Price Lists free by mail. 


‘* We have already given a favorable report upon these paints, and a year’s additional wear confirms the opinion 
formerly expressed. To meet the demand caused by new styles in decoration, the H. W. Johns Co. have 


brought out a variety of “fashionable” shades which will allow every style of outside and inside decoration | 


to be done with these, that is —— with common paints.”—American helenae, April, 1881. 















































and elegant designs. 
SILKS, : 
J. ESTEY & CO., ieaitiebers, Vt. VELVETs, 
DRESS GOODS, 
Illustrated Catalogues mailed free to all wa" — : 
applicants. - 
INFANTS’ OUTETTS, 
ULSTERS, BY MAIL OR EXPRESS. 
SHAWLS, In Silks, we have thousands of dollars’ worth of makes 
World’s ONLY Manufacturer of WRAPS, known to wear well, at moderate prices—sometimes job 
WHEEL CH AIRS HOSIERY, lots very cheap. In Dress Goods, our assortment of novelties 
CLOTHS, j and staples was never better. We have cheap but good 
Exclusively.—ALL Styles and Sizes for BOYS’ CLOTHING, fabrics, to as high as you wish to pay. The Paris novelties 
Invalids and Crippies CLOAKINGS, are unusually attractive. In Cloaks and Ulsters, we are 
Self-propulsion by use of hands only, in UNDERWEAR, told we have the best assortment in Philadelphia. In 
stree t ‘oF house. on a Thwoy FRINGES, Ladies’ Underwear, the exhibit is unrivaled, while the 
and Maker: of the : Rolling Chatre " pushed BUTTONS, Upholstery display was never better. Gloves, Handker- 
about at the Centennia ustrat : i 
Cstal even aappand mention "4 rated i riowwurit anein hn gg chiefs, om etc., in latest colorings and styles. Send for 
i att St. . ; 
nate an 7 LACE s, . OUR “FIRESIDE SHOPPING GUIDE.” 
THE FARMER’S WATCH. “ae 
elena, — —=— Time org ever ———7 : COOPER & CONARD, 
ere a first-c s house i le WD be oe =) 
keeper, Stem Winder and Stem Better. Solid UPHOLSTERY GOODS mamay cic ee Ti eo vara _ 
German Silver Open Face Case, nickel plated in HOUS: 4 832, 834, 836, 838 Market St. 
thebest manner. ‘This is not a“Cheap Watch ” EKEEPING 
but the woah ne rye de “ef reuler ie; GOODS, PHILAD ELPHI A. 
y express, rch & Co ey St 2 a Etce., Etc., Etc. Es $ 
° 9 tablished 1852, Mention this paper. 








woop, TABER & “MORSE, 
Eaton, Madison Co., N. Yes 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PORTABLE AND AGRICULTURAL 


Steam Engines 


Of the HIGHEST STANDARD. in every respect. .of ma- 
terials and workmanship. Were pioneers in the 
mannfacture of 


Practically Portable Steam Engines, 
And with determined policy to build only the BesT Ma- 
CHINERY from the BEST MATERTALS, and in the BEST MAN- 
NER OF CONSTRUCTION, and with continued improvements, 
have attained the HIGHEST STANDARD in excellence of work- 
manship, simplicity of design and capacity of power. Fora 
quarter of a century have maintaine od thet sir manufacture, the 


Standard Portable and Agricultural Engi 
of the world. Descriptive Circulars sent on app emvel 
Mention this paper. 


























EVAPORATORS. 
BUY THE BEST. 


The Automatic Portable Fruit Evaporator 


for Farmers Use, 
Guaranteed Capacity 25 Bushels 
of Peaches, Apples, or Berries per Day. 


PRICE OF FARMER'S SIZE, $100. 
The Only Fire-Proof Evaporator. 


‘We also manufacture three larger sizes, of 
greater capacity for Factory purposes. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR 
To McFARLAND & WILT, 
MANUFACTURERS. 

112 North 6th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





For Washing Win- 
dows, Carriages, etc. 
Protects Buildings 
from Fire, and Trees, 
Vines, etc., from In- 
sects Potato Bugs 
Pe d Cank ker Worms. 
4.1 Mer = eet Dials ys Dwelling, Country 
Home, or Factory, should 
be without the Fountain 
ms rump. Send for large 
Illustrated Circular. 








J. A. WHITMAN, 
Patentce & Manufacturer, Providence, R.I. 








Many long in use. (Old Baths renewed. 
E. J. KNOWLTON, Ann Arbor, Mich. © 


Paice Repvcep. 
Send for Circulars. 





Improvement for 1881. 


THE SAFErY HOT _pLAST 


2! L ST, [9 VE " Perfect. 
for all kinds of Cooking and Heating 
Irons. Always ready and reliable. The 
most satisfactory Stove made and the 
Cheapest. ¢#7 Send for Boot say 


The Whitney Man rse.ce 
1198 CHESTNUT ST, PHILAD cLPHLA. 








The Housekeeper’s Delight and the Cook’s Favorite! 


([=°THE “MAYFLOWER” 
ODORLESS OIL COOK STOVE. 


A Model of Comfort, Conveni- 
ence, and Economy. Far surpas- 
ses any Oil Stove yet invented. 
No Fires te Build! 

No Swelterin p Hemet ° 
e 


No Ashes to 0 Remove! No 


ust 
Will cook 8 articles at the same 


CANNOT BE EXPLODED, as it 
DOES NOT HEAT THE OIL. 
- Sendfor Crestor. | eae 
, an 
HUFF & BRAINARD, 
224 Gth Nar y near 14th St., 
ORE. 
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A NEW EARLY SWEET POTATO, 
EARLY GOLDEN. 


This variety originated in Virginia a few years since, by 
an old cultivator of the Sweet Potato. It is asport of the 
old Early Red, but said to be far superior to that variety 
in earliness, productiveness, color, and quality. Slips 
planted May 10th, produced tubers large enough for the 
market July 25th. Onaccount of its early maturity it is be- 
lieved to be better adapted for cultivation in the Northern 
States than any other variety. It matured its crop the past 
summer as far north as Canada. Specimens were exhibited 
last fall weighing six pounds. 

Price of slips, with directions for ry by mail, post- 
ge 50 cents per dozen; $1 for fifty; $1.75 per hundred. 

yy express at purchaser’s expense, $1.25 per hundred, $10.00 
per thousand. 


CORN FOR FODDER AND 
ENSILACE. 


Washington Market, the largest and best of all the 
varieties of Sweet Corn either for the table or for fodder. 

Stowell’s Evergreen, Sweet. 

Chester County Mammoth. 

Blount’s Prolific. 

Price of each variety, $2.50 per bush. In lots of five bush- 
els and upwards, $2.00 per bush., bags included. 


NEW POTATOES. 


Extra Early Peach Blow.—A variety of great merit, 
as early as the Alpha, and very productive, 

White Star.—Perfectly distinct ; medium early ; fault- 
less; one of the best we ever offered. 

Adirondack.— Extremely productive ; flesh pure white, 
floury and of excellent flavor; keeps well; very handsome. 
Price of either of the above varieties by mail, 1 pound, $1.00; 

pounds, $2.50. 
By express at es: 8 expense, a - per peck ; $12.00 per 
3 $25.00 per b 

Bliss’s Siena’ Potato "<A PR 
a list of 500 varieties Potatoes, embracing several new and 
very promising varieties, with explicit directions for cul- 
ture, and much otber valuable information respecting this 
valuable esculent, mailed to applicants. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay St., N. ¥. 


strawberry. DID WELL 
The Finest New Strawberry before the Public. 


Having secured a larger stock than I expected, I am able 
to offer this superb ain | at Bl 00 per dozen ; $4.00 per 100. 
I can sell steadily through May. Potted Plants ready by June 
ist. I invite Sorenepeindenes from those wishing to buy 
large quantities. The attention which I have called to the 
Bidwell has brought into market much doubtful stock. I 
can warrant mine as genuine. Catalogues free. 


Address 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. E. P. ROE. 


Potted Bidwell. 


The finest new Strawberry before the public. | 

Potted Plants now ready, and if set early will give a full 
crop next summer. I combine these plants with the most 
liberal offer I have ever mad¢. Descriptive Catalogue free. 


Address 


cornwall-on-Hadson,N.¥. Bu, P, ROE. 














CABBAGE & CAULIFLOWER 


PLANTS 


All of our own raising, in splendid con tition, and at 
very low rates. Price List, including Instructions for 
Culture, and list of Seasonable Seeds, sent free, 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 Cortlandt St., New York. 








THE DINGEE & CONARD-CO'S- 
BEAUTIFUL EVER BLOOMING 


Fo k— i 9 


The only establishment making a SPECIAL 
BUSIN S3 OF ROSES. SOLARCE HOUSES 
for ROSES alone. We deliver Strong Pot Plants, 
suitable for Tmmnediate bloom, Sm A by mail, postpaid, 
at all post-offices. § splendid varieties, ou ChOlOSs 
all labeled, for $t3 {2 for $25 19 for$. 3 261 or $43 
35 for $5; 75 or 810; 100 for S13. We CIVE 

AWAY, in Premiums and Extras, more ROSES 
than most establishments -row. Our NEW CUIDE 
a complete Treatise on the Rose,7 70 pp. elegantly illustrated, 
describes 500 newest and choicest varieties —/ree to all, 

THE DINCEE & CONARD CO. 

Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa 










WEET POTATO PLANT 


Also Cabbage and Celery Plants in large supply. 
All Plants packed with extreme care. 
Circular, with prices, free. 


J. T. LOVETT, Little Silver, N. J... 


CABBAGE AND CELERY 
PLANTS. 


Drop Postal to me for prices. 


GEO. §. WALES, Rochester, N. Y. 


For ——— of — 
-lants, send t 
PLANTS aus; S8mee 
Canton, Stark Co., Ohio. 
100 SELECTED VARIETIES OF 


PLANTS AND VINES. 


GENUINE STOCK at lowest rates for cash. etahemas free. 


& HALF A MILLION 

















J. 8. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 
Chk! PLANTS "32" 
ABBAGE varieties. 

Price List FREE. . L. TRAFFORD, Jr., 


Littl- aoe Monmouth Co.. N. J. 


. only refiable dealer in Sugar Cane 

Seed for all latitudes. Early Amber for 

SUGA il North, in lots over 50 ts., 10 cts. per bb. 
less than 30 thbs,, 15 Cts. Kansas Orange, and 

Early Orange, in lots over 50 Ds., 5 cts. per hb. 


med ‘than 50 tbs. 20 cts. Plans for my new 
/Bagasse Burner and Copper Pans, for Fire or 
{eestains with prices furnished, on appli- 


cation. Also, I kee Instruments and Sup- 
a of all kinds. fy enlarged edition for 
881, of SUGAR CANES (200 Pes mail, $1.00. 





SEED. SAAC A. TES, 
Pres. Miss. ne, Cane Growers Ass’n, 
2004 Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 














STRAWBERRY HULLER. en 


A. S. BUNKER, Lawrence, Mass. 





RUMSON NURSERIES. 
SPECIALTIES 
FOR FALL OF 1881. 

Peach Trees, American Elm, European 


Mt. Ash, Carolina Poplars, Willows in 
variety. Send for prices. 


B. B. HANCE, Agent, Red Bank, N. J. 








JONMN SAUVULWWS 
CATALOGUE OF 


NEW, RARE, and BEAUTIFUL PLANTS 


Will be ready Februnry 1st, with a Colored Plate. 

It is full in really Good and Beautiful Plants. Nepenthes, 
New Dracenas, New Crotons, New Pelargoniums, New 
Roses, Geraniums, Fuchsias, ete., with a rich collection of 
Fine Foliage and other Greenhouse and Hot-House 
Plants, well grown and at Low Prices. Free to all my 
Customers ; to.others, 10 cts.; or a plain copy free. 
Catalogues SEEDS, ROSES, ORCHIDS, FRUITS, etc., free. 

JOHN SAUL, Washington, D.C. 





NEW 
STOCK. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR HAY RAKES, 


A. B. COHTU, 197 Water St., N.Y. 
Manufacturer of Fine Work 


STRAW BASKETS 


AND 


RUSTIC WORK. 
WHOLESALE DEALER IN 
BULBS, FLOWER SEEDS AND 
FLORISTS’ GOODS. 

Send for my Trade List. 
JAMES KING, 
186 State Street, Chicago, "I. 


25 VERBENAS FOR 81.00. 

12 Coleus for $1.00. 10 Tuberoses for $1.00. Send for cata- 
logue of Novelties “e* Gre enhouse and Bedding Plants, 
Bulbs, Ferns, etc. E. S. MILLER, Wading River. 
N. Ye. Name paper. 














Guare. one. i. 
arly as Hartfor ize 
VERG ENNES and color of Catawba. 
as GoodasIona. Keeps 
until April. Driesinto 
Raisons. Champion 
uince, hardy, produce 
tive, large, good keeper. 
Address F. L. PERRY, 
Canandaigua, N.Y., 
for Iliustrated Circular, 
Price of Trees, &c. 


: CIDER 


Presses, Graters, Elevators, &c. 
BDOSIER & BOSCHERT PRESS 
CQ., Syracuse, N. Y. 

















MATFIELD 


FERTILIZERS! 


FOR i881. 


These formulas originated over twenty-five years ago by 
Dr. Joseph Hathaway, an eminent chemist of Boston, and 
the experiments made by him were attended with pe rfe ct 
success. Seven years since these formulas were placed in 
the hands of the Matficld Fertilizer Co., by Dr. Hathaway, 
a during this period have been used by the farmers of 

New England and other sections, giving very great satis- 
faction, and many tests that have been made prove that 
the results obtained from the use of these manures for 
some crops exceed in quantity the production of the same 
crops raised with stable manure, and that they are much 
more economical to use than stable manure, is beyond 
question. 


A GENERAL FERTILIZER! 
OUR MATFIELD NO. 2. 


After repeated oxguttmnnts in the hands of skilled and 
intelligent farmers for two years, we recommend to our 
customers with the full confidence that it will meet their 
wants and give entire satisfaction. For pamphlet contain- 
ing further particulars address 


MATFIELD FERTILIZER CoO., 
18 DOANE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


SHILLINGS ORIGINAL 


= wh ic ch is warrs ante d pure, 
Send for Circular with 
new Price List to 


LOUIS SCHILLING, 
Pres. Excelsior Fertilizer 
Co., Alliance, O. 


SETH CHAPMAN, 


DEALER IN 
| ies ionae, : 


PERUVIAN 
a S\GENTS¢ee5 | . 
gee) Guano 


cakes 
EXCLUSIVELY, 
170 Front Street, 
Ncw York. 


FERTILIZERS. 


In consequence of the fire Earle on Guano will sell 
for $35.00 per ton the coming seaso: 
EARLE PHOSPHATE ‘CO., Providence, R. I 





Tnerease ad facilities for 
ufactiring at my new 
Alliance, 0., 







> Increase in sales, 
ed me to reduce 








Br SAN, 4 
|S ss son ON 











A book devoted entirely to PLymMouUTH 
Rock fowls, also a separate book on WHITE 
LEGHORNS, ‘another on Brown LEGHORNS, 
a book on curing PovuLTRy DISEASES, and 

= another entitled How To FEED FOwLs. 
E> Either of the above mailed for 25 cts., or all 
%. five for $1.00. Address the author 

H. H. Sropparp, Hartford, Ct. 


M EN WANTED —To sell nursery stock. Good herr 
and expenses paid. No experience necessary. 
BROTHERS, New England Nurseries, Rochester, N. ma 





















It is manifest that from GOOD SEEDS 
ONLY can Good Vegetables be obtained. 


The character of LANDRETHS’ SEEDS 
has been substantiated beyond all question. 

They are the STANDARD for Quality. 

Over 1500 acres in Garden Reo Crops 
under our own cultivation. 

Ask your Storekeeper for them in original 
sealed packages, or drop us a postal card for 
prices and Catalogue. 

Wholesale trade prices to dealers on application, 


Founded 1784, DAVID y LANDRETH & SONS, 2! and 23 S. Sixth St. Philadelphia. 








1881. ] 
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CHEAPEST 


stone Farming Lands were originally made. 
STE own Fertilizer with an ord 
s 

wen takes «lump of Limestone three 
and Pulverizes it in one operation, same as Burrs. 
Ground Raw Limestone, and drill | sow it j 
machine. W. W. Reed, of Erie, has tried it 6 years, and say: 
profit over Bone Dust of $1.96 per acre ; over Phosphate of $ 
over Guano of 3).70 per acre ; 


inary Horse Power by using 

ER’S COMBINED CRUSHER & PULVERL 
f to five inches square, and Crushes 
Farmers use the 
and sow it just as it_ comes from this 
says “it shows a 
4.28 per acre; 
over Salt of $5.90 per acre, and that it 





will last twice as long.’’—John G. Bear, of Montgomery, 


Co., says: “I believe it to be 


country. 
Falis. New Castle, Pa., says : 
strongly recommend it for farm and garden purposes. 
was strong and thrifty—the Limestone drawing the 

kept the Bugs away 
an astonishing manner. Address only, 


the cheapest and best Ferlilizer in this 
Itis worth three times as much as Burnt Lime, and with this 
Machine does not cost half as much as Burnt Lime to make. -C, : = 

“T used the Ground Limestone last year with great satisfaction as to results, and cannot too 
Where I dropped my corn on top of it, the corn came up first, and 
moisture to the roots. 
and made the plants thrifty and strong; being washed into the ground it benefited the Potatoes in 
TOTTEN & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








‘AND BEST FERTILIZER.-FOLLOW NATURE. 


rane Cs TR , a ue AG | etgyyed SOIL 
Which USES GROUND RAW LIMESTONE IN MAKING THE SOIL. 
There were no Lime Kilns around burning Lime w ee ocr can 















9 


Lycoming 








» 99, 


Used in place of Paris Green on Potatoes, it 
ONLY MAKERS. 
























\ 


ih 


MANURE: 





SEND POR PAMPHLET. 


| These manures are the richest fertilizers | 
now manufactured, and the best substitute | 
for, and costing much less than guano, | 
| which is now practically out of the mar- 
Ni =o ket. Unlike guano, they are not stimulants 
") and exhaustive, but permanent and lasting, | 
being composed of bore, potash, ete. You | 
i can draw at one load enough for 8 to 5 
i acres, or as much plant-food as is con- 
4 tained in 20 loads of ordinary mauure. | fi 
Corn, potatoes, hay, etc., are bringing such it 
i good prices that it will pay to use the il 
H stockbridge extensively. If there is no il 
i) 









local agent near you, send tous. 








y)/, BOSTON 











PHOSPHATE 


\y 
i 
iH 
| 
i) | 
|| \ 
i 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET. ‘ih 


This is a true bone superphosphate, and iI 
may be used on any crop, in the hill or drill i | 
or breadcast, either with or without manure, lL 

| 
| 
| 





| and will produce a much earlier and larger | 

|, crop. In the Reportof the Mass. Inspector ‘\{{ 
of Fertilizers, its valuation is from $3 to | 
£10 per ton higher than other Phosphates 
which sell at the same price. The past || 
year over 3000 tons were sold against 100 || 
tons three years ago, showing that it is 
liked by the farmers. If there is no local | | ; 

| agent near you, send to us. 


Alse for sale STOCKBRIDGE MANURES. 


(BOWKER FERTILIZER C 














WATER. WATER. 


For Farmers. Dairymen, Garden- 
ers, Florists, Country or Suburban 
tesidences, or any place where 
large amounts of water are re- 
quired. 

Our ten zoces Sea pes Sacked 
by a perfect WIND MILL, 

STrovER, 

and our experienced mechanics to 
erect them, warrant us in taking 
contracts to foree water from 
Springs or Wells to any point, or as 
many pointsas are required. Write 
for prices, stating nature of work 
you want done to 

B. S. WILLIAMS & CO. 

Factory : KALAMAZOO, Mic. 
New York Office: 
22 College Place. 

CHURCHVILLE, Monroe Co., N. Y. 
15 Public Landing, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE 


“Triumph” Wind Engi 
riump in ngine 
Is unsurpassed for Strength ee Durability, and 
Economy of Wind Power. i 
Heavy storms will not displace it, nor interfere with its 
running. 
Khe **CHAMPION®? Hand Corn Planter, 
with PUMPKIN-SEED ATTACHMENT, 
Is unexcelled in simplicity of construction, and uniformity 
of dropping. Send for Sample. Our celebrated “ RA- 
CINE” Pumps, Tubing, Tanks, “THE BEST” Washers, 
etc., give entire satisfaction wherever used. Sold Whole- 
sale and Retail. Jilustrated Catalogue Free. 
WINSHIP BROS., M°’f’rs, Racine, Wis. 


THE PERKINS’ 



















A —=AWIND MILL. 
Lele | j Was the first solid Wheel Wind 
bh, 3 = > Mill that governed itself success- 
ey * fully. The Best in the market 

AS for the last 10 years. For Beauty, 


Strength, Durability, and Power it has no 
equal. Warranted to stand any storm in 
which other substantial buildings stand. 
Send for circular with full description and 
prices. Perkins’ Wind Mill & Axe 
Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 


THE WATERTOWN ~ 
Windmill. & 









THE BEST IN USE. 
Write for descriptive . 

catalogue A. 

H. H. BABCOCK & SONS, 


Watertown, N. Y, 


j 
' 





COECELIPSE” | 
The Original Self-regnlating Solid Wheel, 


VICTORIOUS AT 
Centennial °76, Paris °78, Australia ’SO. 








3 Farm Pumping, 
‘3 Grinding, Irrigation, B 
ry Drainage, ete. D a 
- $a 
a4 Sis Ei 
a Pi sr 
55 _ 
2, Aporrep By #8 42% 
§ U. S. Government EE > nm 
# _ and all a 2S it 
n o * 
LEADING” & 
2 wc 
mi 3 RAILROADS, 
ECLIPSE WIND ENGINE CO., 


BELOIT, WIS., U. S. A. 


We manufacture the Old Reliable, well 
known Solid WHEEL STOVER WIND 
MILL, and O. E. WINGER’S IMPROVED 
DOUBLE-FACED GRINDER, which is 
operated by pumping windmills, a novel 
and perfect rapid grinding millfor grind-- 
ing all kinds of grain. It is designed also 
to be operated by any kind of power, with 
belt, tumbling shaft, or by one or two 
horses with a sweep attached. Agents 
i=. wanted. Send for catalogue. 

E. B. WINGER 

Successor TO STOVER WIND ENGINE co., 
Freeport, I!l., U. S. A. 


Croft's Improved — 


IRON WIND ENGINE, 











Manufactured by 


E. .C. LEFFEL, 


Also Dealer in Pumps, 
f’| Tanks, Pipes, Corn Shellers, 

4 Corn Grinders, Power Con- 
verters,with both Lever and 
et Motion Applied to 
Wind Mili Power,and every- 
M Giese pertaining to Wind 
Engine Machinery. 
Send for Circular. 


SPRINGFIELD, 0. 


BEST WASHER AND WRINGER 
in the World. Guaranteed to do perfect work_or money 
refunded. Warranted for 5 years. Price of Washer, $8. 
Sample to Agents, $3.50. Price of Wringer, $7.50. Sample, 
$4.25. Circulars free. 


ERIE WASHER CO., ERIE, Pa. 


‘ 














EXCELSIOR 
LAWN 


MOWE 


rox HA 
HORSE 









WER 
Is Light, Simple, 
and Durable. 


It is the best in the 
market. 
All our Mowers guaranteed. 
Send for Tlustrated Circular and Price-List. 
CHADBORN & COLDWELL MFG. CO.,Newburgh,N.¥- 


OR 
ROBERT C. REEVES, 
185 & 187 Water St., New York City, 
DEALER IN AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, SEEDS, 
AND FERTILIZERS. 





CITY AND COUNTRY TRADE 
SUPPLIED WITH THE 


Celebrated Excelsior Lawn Mower. 


H. B. CRIFFINC, 


70 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. City. 


AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION. 
Over 95,000 Sold, 


a PHIADELPHI 









en 


SS 
Lawn Mower. 


12 Styles and Sizes for Hand. 
3 Styles and Sizes for Horse. 

The “ PHILADELPHIA ” was the first Side Wheel Lawn 
Mower. Now all other makers are trying to imitate it. 
There must be a good reason for this. If experience is 
worth anything,we should be able to keep it as it always 
has been and is, 


THE BEST. 


sms eee Gane al the ae can be hed for <4 
§ 0 ? Examine our new n., we ng on 
30 Ibs.!) Examine our HORSE AND HAND TRWN 
SWEEPERS. Our machines are, or ought to be, for sale in 
your town. Hardware dealers have them. 
x HAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 
Patentees and Manufacturers 
631 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








. = = ~4 > 
CHURCH’S HAY 
ELEVATOR & CARRIER 


Best in use for mowing away hay in barns or 


stacking, bein 


adapted for either purpose. 
Has no equal 


or simplicity, durability, 
; and good work, e track is self-ad- 
justing and is easily put up. Will be sent to responsible 
parties on trial. Send for special terms for intro- 
duction. Price within reach of all. Send for descriptive 
Circulars and Price-List to E. L. CAUROCH, 
Manufacturer, Harvard, McHenry Co., Il. 











IPRESSES, DIES, & Other FERRA 


CUTE 
FRUIT-CAN TOOLS,| Machine Go, 


Illustrated List Free. |& 2CiiftSt.,N. Y. 














EMORY A. ELLSWORTH, B.S., Northampton, Mass. 
Rural Architect, Agr’l Engineer,and Landscape Gardener. 
Plans and Specifications prepared, Estimates made, and 
Superintendence furnished for the erection of farm and 
country houses, and for the laying out, drainage, irrigation, 
and general ae er of all rural estates. 
JORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





— 


—— 
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bound in cloth, 


somely bound in cloth, 50 cents. 


Macaulay's History of England, 5 large 12mo volumes, cloth, gilt, 


onl 


Macaulay's Essays, 3 large 12mo volumes, handsomely bound in 


cloth, only $1.50, 


Favorite Pronouncing Dictionary, a complete Dictionary of the | 


English Language, only 15 cents, 
Milton's, Scott’s, Burns’, Byron's, 
dith’s, Adelaide Procter’s, T: 


OL covers, only 


P. 0. Box 4580. 








GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 
The Ladies’ Sewing Companion 


isa very usefularticle. It 
hangs on the wall out of 
the reach of the “little 
ones,” helds two thim- 
bles, large or small, a vel- 
vet emery cushion for 
needles and pins, four 
spools of thread, and pair 
ofscissors, making a very 
neat ornament for the 
room, as well as to help 
keep things in their re- 
apenive places. This is 
the best selling article 
you EVER SAW. One 
little girl, mime years old, in Iowa, 
gy sold 50 in two <¢ One agent in 

Michigan has sold over 5,000 at 
retail since last July. Never was 
an article invented that sells equal 
to this. Everybody buysit. Sample, 
with best terms to agents, sent free 
on the receipt of 30 ets. in postage 
stamps orcurrency. Address all or- 
ders to F. M. Van Erren, 208 LaSalle St., Chicago, IU. 






SEWING 
COMPANION. 











RESEAT YOUR CHAIRS. 


The Fibre Chair Seat, leather 
finish (brown, green, or maroon), 
may be fastened to any chair with 
carpet tacks or brass-head nails. 
Price, up to 16in., 30c. 17 or 18in., 
42c. Sent by mail, fitted, on re- 
~ ¥ of paper pattern with price 
and 6c. postage per seat. Small 
sample for 3c. stamp. Strong and 
handsome. 

Harwood Chair Seat Co., 
24 Washington St., Boston. 
Ask your Furniture Dealer for it. 








ARTESIAN WELL 


WELL BORING BRAL PROSPECT. 
ERAL_ PROSPECT- 
§ ING MACHINERY. 


and how to use, is fully illustrated, explained and highly recommended 
by the ** American Agriculturist’® in the November Number 1879: 
Page 465. Send for it. Portable, low priced, worked by man, horse or 
steam power. Needed by farmers in every county. Good business for 
Winter or Summer ‘and very profitable. Can get good wells in earth or 
rock anywhere, We want the namesof menthat need wells. Seud for 
illustrated price-list and terms to Agents. Address, 


Pierce Well Excavator Co., 29 Bose Strect, New York, U.S. A. 


The Best Double- 
‘ Barreled Shot-Gun 
in the world for 
themoney. War- 
G 1 J WN frente: genuine 
ee ce 


etwist,with flask, 
Belt Box Wads, Box Caps and Wad 
Punch. Also our celebrated Kentucky Rifla 
for $12, warranted or no sate. Send for Il- 
lustrated Catalogue and Price Lists to 
James Bown & Son, Enterprise Gun Works, 

2 136 & 138 Wood St., 
EsTABLISHED, 1848, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Jean Ingelow’s, Owen Mere- | 
ennyson’s Complete Poetical 
Works, handsomely bound in cloth, black and gold stamping | 
cents each. OTHER Books Equatty Low. | 
FULL DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE FREE. 


MANHATTAN BOOK COMPANY, | 
16 West 14th St., New York. | 











REVOLUTION 


IN THE PRICE OF BOOKS. 
It will pay you tosend fora full 
descriptive Catalogue, containing 
nearly 100 8vo pages, of these won- 
derfully cheap books, which will be 
B : mailed free on application, The 


Shakespeare's Cemgiete Works, 1 large 12mo volume, handsomely | 
i lack and gold stamps, only 50 cents | 
Taine’'s History of English Literature, 1 large 12mo volume, hand- 


books are large 12mo in size, beauti- 
fully made, printed on good paper, 
very handsomely bound in cloth, an 
will prove an ornament to any home. 

At the exceedingly low price of 
50 eents, there are about 40 vol- 
umes of the best Poets, 26 vols. of 
the best classic Fiction, and many 
volumes of History, Biography, &c., 
&c., afew only of which are men- 
tioned in this advertisement. 


N THE 
Wor-o. 


PATENTED 
874 








| 

















"the axle, re= 


: does not gum 
highly polished Surface Byer 
iducing friction and lightening the draft. 
it is the cheapest because it costs no more 
than inferi . brands, and one box will do 


the work wo of any other Ars Crease 
made. Itanswers equally as well for Harvesters, 
ul Gearing, Threshing Machines, Corn-Planters, 
ages TEED. etc., etc.,as for Wagons. It is 
GUARANTE D to contain ne Petroleum. 
or sale by all first-class dealers. Our Pocket 
Cyclopedia of Things Worth Knowing mailed free. 
MICA MANUFACTURING CO, @ 
31 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
| eae ne anne 











HENDERSON’ 


HANDBOOK OF PLANTS 


PETER HENDERSON, 


_ This new work is a concise yet comprehen. 
sive Dictionary of Plants—embracing the bo- 
tanical name, derivation, and the Linnzean and 
natural orders of all the leading genera of 


ornamental and useful —— up tothe present 


time, together with all important species and 
varieties, with brief instructions for propa- 
gation and culture; and on nearly all impor- 
tant plants, such as the Rose in Flowers, Straw- 
berry in Fruits, and Mushroom in Vegetables, 
instructions have been given at length, 
which area plain relation of the methods in 
use in our own extensive business. 
Henderson’s Handbook of Plants js 
a large volume of 400 pages, handsomely 
boas in cloth, and will be mailed on receipt 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
35 Cortlandt St. New York. 








in perfect order. Address 


th “4 0 will purchase Appleton’s New Cyclopedia, 16 vols., 
S in Sheep, 
GEO. F. DICKINSON, P. O. Box 456, New York. 





Pi YS, Recitations, Dialogues, Temperance, Sen- 
timental,Comic, 15c. AMusements all kinds, ooks,Music, 
etc. Catalogues free. Happy Hours Bazar, 5 Beekman St., N.Y. 





Cards, in case, with name 


5 Gold, Silver, Landscape, Chromo, etc., 
£. H. PARDEE, Fair Haven, Ct. 





or 40 all Gilt and Bevel Edge Cards, 10c, 
The U.S. Card Factory Co., Clintonville, ct. 


ALL PARIS, GOLD, SILVER, B Ss 
5 I. Floral, Chromo & Bevel Edge Cards. With ee 
6 Packs 0c. BEVEL EDGE CARD CO., Northford, Conn. 


7 NEW Style Chromo Cards, name on, 10c.; 








& (~) Paris, Motto, Chromo, Birds, Shells, Gold, 
OY Silver, «c., Cards, no 2 alike, with name 10c., 6 
packs 50c. ROYAL CARD CO., NORTHFORD, CONN. 


50 CARDs, Chromo. Motto, Roses, &e., all 
es 





new style, name on, 10c. Sam . 
G. A. SPRING, New Haven, Ct. 





DON’T FORGET 
The Boys and Girls. 


Games and Toys. 


Lawn Tennis.—One of the most delightful Games for 
the family to be found in the market. Sets supplied at 
from $8 to $60. 

Croquet.—Almost any price can be met. Sets at from 
$1.75 to $14. 

Bat and Trap.—Bules accompanying each game, and 
they are easily learned. Price $2. 

Crandall’s Performing Animals......Price $3.00 
Crandall’s Heavy Artillery............ “« 3.00 
Crandall’s Happy Family.............. “2.00 
Crandall’s Hand Car..............-.+++06+ 1.00 


Crandall’s Velocipede and Rider.... “ 50 
Crandall’s Trumpet Wheelbarrow. “ 1.00 
The * Xolia’”’ Piano..................++0+ “« 1.00 

“2.00 


The “ Florence” Piano..............-.--- 
The expressage on the above named toys and games to be 
paid by the recipient. 


vice. Propet 
Crandall’s New Acrobats.............. $ 50 $ .65 
Crandall’s Expression-Blocks....... 50 65 
Crandall’s Bridge...............0.sssee0: 7 861.25 
Crandall’s Sectional ABC Blocks.. .75 1.00 
Crandall’s Chinese Blocks............ 1.00 1.25 
Crandall’s First Reading Blocks.. .25 -40 
Crandall’s Donkey and Rider...... 50 -70 
Crandall’s District School........... 100 1.20 
Crandall’s Wide-Awake Alphabet 1.00 1.30 
Crandall’s Bo-Peep........ s+ .eesesseeee 25 -30 
Crandall’s Toy Horse..............-+++ 225 30 
Crandall’s Lively Horseman........ 0 70 
Crandall’s Masquerade-Blocks..... Ay £5) 90 
Crandall’s Improved Gymnasts.... .25 
Crandall’s Two Jolly Blacks......... .50 -70 


Crandall’s Building Blocks, No.3. .75 -90 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
%51 Broapway, New York. 





10c. Agents wanted. 
L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


LOVELY Floral, Panel, Hand & Bouquet 
( Chromo Cards, with name, 10c. 
FRANKLIN PRINTING CO., New Haven, Ct. 


ST Se Te 
102 NEW STYLE CHROMO CARDS, Name 


on 10c., or 40 all GILT & BEVEL EDGE 
Cards, 10c. U.S. CARD FACTORY, Clintonville, Ct. 


Presence STAMPING PATTERNS.—A 


AO ELEGANT CHROMO CARDS, New Styles, 











very large assortment of new patterns. Thousands of 
1etters on hand proving satisfaction. Send for circulars. 
A. BERNARD, 401 Canal St., New York. 





50 CHROMOS, name in new typé, 10c., by mail, 
ed U 40 Agts. Samples, 10c. U.S. Carp Co., Northford, Ct. 





<4 0 Lithographed Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, 10c, 
eo) U Name in fancy type. Conn. CARD Co., Northford, Ct. 


AN mad Tose Pa Ewe i end (i 
ONES iilustrated, also on 8 pase, 40 col. Monthly 


penttrotmntg ne Mg RT De 
mo, aid. 
© GUEST PUB. 00. Sp: 








SIMNPROVED ROOT BEER PACKAGE, 25 CTS. 

Makes five gallons of a delicious and sparkling 
beverage,—wholesome and temperate. Sold b 

druggists, or sent by mail on receint of 25cts. Address, CHAS. 
E. HIRES, Manufacturer, 48 N. Del. Ay., Philadelphia, Pa. 





tw” FRIENDS If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with pleasure send you a ed oopy, of our 
M THLY GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, 
with a descriptive —. of the latest improvements in 

xtractors, Artificial Comb, Sec- 
oney Boxes, a!) books and journals, and every- 
thing pertaining to Bee Culture. Nothing Patented. Sim- 
ply send your address on a postal card, zvritten plainly, to 

. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 









63 Monroe St., Chicago. 
Willsend prepaid to any address thelr 7 





Stands, Drum Major’s Staffs, and 

Hats, Sundry Band Outfits, Repairing 
2Materials, alsoincludes Instruction and Ex- 
jercises for Amateur Bands, and a Catalogue 






of Choice Band Music. 





W PRODUCE COMMIS- 
E. & 0. AR 5 SION MERCHANTS. 
(ESTABLISHED 1915.) Send for Circular of Great Value, 
giving full instrnetions for_ shipping 
POULTRY, GAME, BUTTER, and PRODUCE. 
No. 279 Washington St., N. Y. _ : 
Ket, Irving National Bank, New York City. 
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SUGAR CANE MACHINERY. 


and most complete line of Cane Mills, etc., made by 
auy establishment in the World, and includes ¢ 


VERTICAL CANE MILLS 
OF ALL SIZES, 
HORIZONTAL CANE MILLS 
Horse Power, AND STEAM, 


SUGAR EVAPORATORS, 
STEAM SUGAR MACHINERY, 


and all apparatus for Syrup or Sugar making. Circu- 
ars, with prices, &c., sent On application. 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


Yanufacturers Sugar Machinery, Niles Cane Mills, Victor 
Cane Mills, Cook Evaporator,Steam Engines, etc. 


WIDE AWAKE ror MAY. 


A SUPERB NUMBER. 








$2.00 per Year; 20 cts. a Number. 





George Macdonald ; Edward Everett Hale ; Celia Thaxter ; 
Ernest Ingersoll; Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz; and Margarct 
Sidney ; are among the contributors. 

Forty new illustrations by Walter Shirlaw; Lungren; 
Hayden and Miller; G. F. Barnes; Miss Humphrey; Boz; 
Francis and others. 


Boston: D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


Timely New Books which should be in 


Every Public and §. 8. Library. 


MARY AND I; or, FORTY YEARS WITH 
THE SIOUX. By STEPHEN R. Riae@s, D. D. 

WUCOs fesu accede ec tance ccaesrraneceseeenenmereecs seen $1.56 

THE ONLY WAY OUT. A Strong Temperance 
Story. By JENN‘© FowLer WILLING. 

APiGs, TIM NOO Oa ccccs swinscc bcccsintvessunxeascncvesae $1.50 

THE STORY OF THE MANUSCRIPTS. By 
REV. GEO. E. MERRILL, of Salem. 

PONG; TUBING is ccccccasscapesmcccescadcwescessenee $1.00 
A popular History of the various manuscripts from which 

the present revisions of the New Testament were made. 

illustrated with jac-similes of the different manuscripts. 


Boston: D, LOTHROP & C0., Publishers, 


eats LONDON 





wholesale druggists and stores throughout the United States. 
HEMINGWAY’ 


BK) 

60 Mark Lane, London, England 

Prof. C. V. Riley says: ‘It can be more effectually spr 

its ow gt fineness.” 
ro 


ufacturers. 
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THE 


SUPPLEMENTARY ISSUE 


OF OUR 


SFRING CATALOGUE 


Dry Goods 


Is now ready, and all ladies who have not yet completed their 
purchases for spring and summer wear will find it very much 
to their advantage to see samples and prices of our goods. 

The enormous demand for our regular issue has been so 
excessively great that the usual supply of 


150,000 COPIES 


Was exhausted before the season had fairly commenced. 
The many thousands who have done their 


SHOPPING BY MAIL 


Through us, and the universal satisfaction expressed upon 
receipt of goods, is proof positive that our efforts to supply 
all with the finest Merchandise the markets of the world 
produce are highly ap reciated. 

This Catalogue will be sent 





FREE, 
Upon application, by addressing 


JORDAN, MARSH & C0, 


Washington and Avon Sts., 
BOSTON, = -*- «= = £=xMWASS., 
U. 8. A. 


STANYAN’S PATENT | 


BREAD MIXERE ANEADER, 


“As good bread as ever was eaten can be made without | 
touching the dough with the hands by the use of the Stan- 
yan Mixer.’—American Agriculturist, Jan. 1881. 

“*We are much pleased with your bread making machine, | 
and consider it a decided success.”—Marshall P. Wilder, 
Boston, Mass. ® j 

“The quality of its work is unsurpassed.”—W.S. Walcott, | 
New York Mills, N. Y. 

No. 1, taking two to three quarts of flour, $3.00. 

No. 2, taking three to four quarts of flour, $3.25. 

FORWARDED UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 
DUTCHER TEMPLE C0O., Hopedale, Mass. 
Money Order Oftice, Milford, Mass. 











90 Water St.. N 0. Box 990, 


inkled or sprayed on to the plant than’ Paris Green by virtue of 


f. C. E. Bessey says: “It ea both the larve and the winged insect.” 
ni 


Prof. A. J. Cook says: * With t 
worm, etc.” 


s cheap poison we have no longer reason to fearsuch enemies as the canker 
\ | F P : Pate 
|| Show which closed at the American Institute Building 












_EXGEL 


TIME AND PATIENCE SA VED.—Send 15¢e. fora 
pair, or 25c. for two pair King B. Shoe Clasps, which do 
away with strings and buckles; easily attached to any style 
of shoes in two minutes. You can fasten and unfasten your 
shoes with one hand quick as wink, Sent vost-paid. ; 
HAMMOND & KING, Rockville, Conn. 





SOMETHING NEW! 


CHARTER OAK 








RANCE. 


m= The only range made 
with THREE Flues. 


Patented June 1, 1880. 


Uniform Baking 
Guaranteed. 
Send for Prices to 


St. Louis. 


EVAPORATING FRUIT. 
Ss E N Treatise on improved methods. Tables, yields, 
FREE 


prices, profits, and general statistics. 
‘AMOS STOUFFER, Chambersburg, Pa. 
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containing a. great variety of Iems, including many 
goow Ilints und Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 

In justice to the majority of our sub- 
scribers, who have been readers for many 
years, articles and illustrations are sel- 
dom repeated, as those who desire in- 
formation on a particular subject can 
cheaply obtain oné or more of the back 


| numbers containing what is wanted, 


Back numbers of tne * Amcrivan Agri- 


| culturist,» containing articles referret to 


in the * Basket” or elsewhere, can al- 
ways be supplied and sent post-paid for 
15 cts. each, or $1.50 per volume, 





The German Edition.—All the principal arti- 
cles and engravings that appear in the American Agricul- 
turist are reproduced in the German Edition. Besides 
these, there isa special department, edited by an eminent 
German cultivator. Our friends can do us a good service 
by calling the attention of their German neighbors and 
friends to the fact that they can have the paper in their 
own language, and those who employ Germans will 
find this Journal a most useful and acceptable present. 





Bound Copies of volume 39, and of every pre- 
vious volume back to Vol. XVI. (1857), neatly bound, with 
gilt backs, Index, etc., are supplied at $2 each @r $2.30 
ifto be sent by mail). See Publishers’ Notes,2d cover page. 

Terms to New South Wales, New Zea- 
land, Australia, Africa, ete.—To several in- 
quirers. Under the latest revision of the Postal Union 
egulations the price of the American Agriculturist 
(either English or German edition), including postage 
prepaid through, will be covered by 7 shillings sterling 
perannum. This applies to the above countries, and to 
all others embraced in the General Postal Union. The 
simplest mode of remittance is by Postai Money Orders, 
payable in London, to the order of Orange Judd Come 
pany. These can be readily cashed in N. Y. City at a 
slight discount, which the publishers will cheerfully pay. 
For Club rates (postage included), see our second cover 


| page, and reckon 22 cents to the shilling sterling. 


| 





Mr. E. H. Libby has recently become Editor of 


| the ‘**Farmer’s Review,” of Chicago, and will have a 


PURPLE. = | 


The best insecticide ever used for the destruction of the Potato Bug, Cotton Worm, and Canker Worm. Sold by all 
If not obtainable of nearest dealer, send direct to sole man- 


Y’S LONDON PURPLE COMPANY (ideaiog) 


wide fieid at the West for enterprise and the activity he 
enjoys. There is abundant room in this broad agricul- 
tural country of ours for every man able to do anything 
towards elevating and promoting the great farming in- 
terests. The only strife or competition should be to see 
who can do the best work for the cause he would serve. 





The Fifth Annual Dog Show.—The Bench 


in N. Y. City on April 29th, was a very fine one. If these 
shows will develop an improvement in our canine pets 
and protectors—and we see no better way of doing it— 
time and money will not be thrown away upon them. 
Bench Shows are certainly growing in interest, and it is 
hoped in importance. Anything that will give the far- 
mer, the villager, and the dweller in the city, a more in- 
telligent, more handsome, and more useful dog is to be 
encouraged. In the next issue we hope to give our 
readers an engraving of a group of the first-prize dogs, 
in some of the many classes, at this Show, which closes 
too late for insertion in the present number. 





Bottles for Milk.—For the delivery of milk in 
cities, etc., glass bottles are rapidly coming into use. 
The milk is placed in the bottles at the farm where it is 
produced, closed with a glass stopper which has a strong 
spring clamp to hold it tight, and in this form is de- 
livered to the consumer, without chance of any contam- 
ination, or of being robbed of its cream while in transit. 
The Warren Glass Works Co., Cumberland, Md., have 
given special attention to the making of bottles for this 
new form of milk delivery, and it is not easy to see how 
anything can be better suited to the purpose. Milk in 
such bottles looks so much better, that we are not sur- 
prised that the purchaser is willing to pay more for it 
thanforthat delivered in the old careless way with can 


| and dipper, in which at each delivery the milk is ex. 


posed to theall-pervading street dust, and the dust which 
collects upon the ladle, is each time washed off into the 
can. The bottles are of beautifully clear glass, and 
present such an attractive appearance that housekeepers, 
we have no doubt, will be tempted to use them frequent- 
ly for other purposes than to hold milk. 
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Sheep Parasites and Sheep Dips. 
—That ticks, the scab-mite, lice, and other insects 
that infest sheep, interfere with the health of these 
animals, is well known. Even when present in 
moderate numbers, these parasites keep up a con- 
stant irritation, and deprive the sheep of the quiet 
necessary to the proper and even growth of wool. 
It is only by a systematic and continued warfare 
on the insects that they can be kept in subjection, 
and prevented from increasing to a disastrous ex- 
tent. Among the various useful products of petro- 
leum and of coal tar, are some that are powerful 
insecticides, while no danger attends their use. 
Several have made use of these products in pre- 
paring dips, with which to destroy the parasites 
upon sheep and other domestic animals. The old 
style of Sheep Dip, the active ingredient of which 
is Arsenic, is very dangerous to use, and has mainly- 
given place to those prepared from the petrolenm 
and coal-tar products. Prominent among this new 
class of Dips is ‘‘ Little’s Chemical Fluid,’’ which, 
though introduced but a few years ago, has rapidly 
come into favor with sheep-owners in this country 
on account of its efficiency and non-poisonous 
qualities, as well as its cheapness and ease of appli- 
cation. The agents show the most satisfactory 
testimonials from those who have made use of it 
at home and abroad. 





ieee 

“The Garden Annual for ISI,’ 
is sent by Mr. Wm. Robinson, Editor and Publisher 
of ‘‘The Garden’? (London). It gives a Calendar 
of Work for each month, and a number of useful 
tables. What gives it especial value in a compact 
country like England are its various directions, 
which include all in every branch of horticultural 
trade, a list of the principal gardens and garden- 
ers in the kingdom, and much other valuable mat- 
ter, all showing a great amount of careful labor. 





NEARING THE END. 
The General Premiums. 


LAST CALL, 
But Plenty of Time Yet, 


The $3 General Premiums, and hundreds of 
good Premium Books offered for Volume 40 (1881), 
will be positively withdrawn on June 30, and none 
of them can be given, if not culled for on or before 
that date. (Suitable allowance of time will be 
made for canvassers living in distant foreign lands.) 

BUT, there is plenty of time between 
now and July Ist, to greatly increase Pre- 
mium Lists partly made up; ALSO to 
begin and complete NEW lists of subscri- 
bers. Large numbers do this every June. 
There are many excellent and most de- 
sirable articles offered, which may thus 
be obtained without cost to the recipient. 

A Copy of the Illustrated General Premium List will 
be promptly mailed free to any one sending a Postal 
Card request for one. 


BOOKS and LIBRARIES, for one’s 
own use, for a neighborhood, for Farmers’ Clubs, 
etc., can be obtained free this month by these pre- 
mium offers. Ten or more persons contributing 
$1.50 each, get not only this Journal for a year, but 
two-thirds of the subscription money back in their 
own selection from hundreds of Good Books. 








| Two Excellent 
“Special Premiums, 


No. 3 and No. 4. 





Strawberries for Everybody. 


A New and Most Promising Strawberry 
Without Cost. 


Many reports from various localities, strongly in- 
dicate that for productiveness, size, and 
excellent quality, the BIDWELL 
Strawberry is probably the most promising 
new variety now offered to the Public. It origi- 
nated in Michigan, and has been well tested for two 
or three years in widely separated localities, with 
the highest satisfaction. (For further particulars 
see page 204 of the American Agriculturist for May, 
which was published before we had any thought of 
this premium.) 

The Plants can be sent safely by mail to any part 
of the United States, and if set out before mid- 
summer, furnish both plants and fruit next season. 

Plants grown in pots, sent now, or at any time 
during this summer, will grow and multiply rapid- 
ly this year, and fruit well next season. 

The PRICES are now reduced as follows: 

One Dozen Plants, safely packed and 
mailed post-paid to any part of the United States 
or Territories for $1....0R 

One Dozen Plants, grown in Pots, boxed 
and sent by express to any point for $1,—the Re- 
ceiver in this case to pay expressage. 

Also sent FREE. 
(Special Premium No. 3.) 

To Any Person sending one New Subscriber to 
the American Agriculturist, on and after May 25, at 
$1.50 a year, the Publishers will present and send 
One Dozen Bidwell Strawberry Plants, post-paid by 
mail, as above....Q@WR One Dozen Plants, grown in 
pots, securely boxed and forwarded by express,— 
the Recipient to pay expressage, as above. 

x*, The above plants will be packed and for- 
warded for us by Mr. E. P. Rog, whose large ex- 
perience will insure the best care, and safety. 








Special Premium No. 4. 
THE TRICHINE TESTER. 


Everybody will be glad to have at hand a con- 
venient instrument by which he can examine any 
specimen of Pork and learn with great certainty if 
it contains the much dreaded Trichine, whether 
the pork is to be used for home consumption or for 
sale. Such an instrument is described on p. 255. 

The Publishers of the American Agriculturist 
have made arrangements to supply and send it 
post-paid by mail for $2.50....0R 

One will be presented, and sent post-paid, to any 


person who shall on and after May 25, forward three 





subscriptions to American Agriculturist at $1.50 each. 








Catalogues Received. 
Spi 
It is our custom to omit the list of Catalogues during 
the three summer months, as but very few are received 
after May. Last month several Catalogues came just too 
late for that number, and we give them here: 


SEEDS, PLANTS, AND TREES. 


Wo. E. Bownpitcn, 645 Warren St., Boston, Mass. 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Greenhouse and other 
Plants and Small Fruits. 

Hovey & Co., No. 16 South Market St., Boston, Mass. 
This old house comes _out with new Catalogues, one of 
Seeds and another of Plants, with the newest and best, 

R. Munn & Son, Lansing, Mich. A list of Strawber- 
ries, with novelties, and one of Bedding Plants. 

E. S. Mrtier, Wading River (L.I.), N. Y. A general 
collection of Bedding and Greenhouse Plants, including 
the recent novelties. 

Geo. L. MILLER, Jones’ Station, Butler Co., O. 
Fruits, with a number quite new. 

E. D. SturTEVANT, Bordentown, N. J. Water Lilies 
and other Aquatics, with Greenhouse Plants, generally, 

R. J. TRumButu & Co., San Francisco, Cal., combined 
Seed and Nursery Catalogue, including Implements, 

W. C. Wison, No. 45 West 14th St., N. Y. City. This 
compendious list comes late, but it is full of good new 
and old plants, etc. 


IMPLEMENTS, MACHINERY, STOCK, AND MIS. 
CELLANEOUS. 


AVERILL Patnt Co., No. 32 Burling Slip, N. Y. City. 
Descriptive and sample tints of ‘‘Alabastine,” a new 
substitute for Kalsomine. 

E. Ditton & Co., Bloomington. Tl). French Norman 
Horses. A history of the breed, and accounts of the 
breeding stock, finely illustrated, and full of interest. 

GoopYEAR RuBBER Co., No. 341 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
This Catalogue, with its hundreds of illustrations, is 
equal to a lecture upon Rubber and its myriads of forms, 

L. W. Nicuots, Worcester, Mass., calls attention to 
the Richardson Champion Broad-cast Seed Sower. 

Tue ReMINGTON AGRICULTURAL Co., Ilion, N. Y., add 
to their long list of usefal manufactures Bailey's Prac; 
tical Tree Trimmer, and illustrate it. 

Tue Satem Iron Works, Salem, N. C., illustrate the 
Sawmill Machinery and other things made at their works. 

J. W. Seymour, Batavia, N. Y. The Seymour Evapo- 
rator, as the large dryers for fruits, etc., are now called. 

Strver & Demine M’F’a UCo., Salem, Ohio, illustrate 
how great a number of Hydraulic Machines, Carriage- 
makers’ Tools, Presses, etc., can be made by one concern, 

S. E. & J. M. Sprowt, Muncy, Pa. The Williams’ 
Evaporator has its claims set forth. 


FOREIGN CATALOGUES. 


CANADA.—GatiaGHER & GAvTIER, Beaconsfield, P. 
Q. Grape-vines and Small Fruits generally. ...Cuas. T. 
Cote & Co., Quebec, Agricultural Implements. Seeds, 
etc., fully illustrated....STEELE Bros. & Co., Toronto, 
Garden Drills, Wheel Hoes, etc., of the Planet dr. styles. 

FRANCE.—VILMorIN, ANDRIEUX & Co., Paris. Their 
wonderfully comprehensive Seed Catalogue, and a spe- 
cial list of Gladiolus and other bulbs. 


Small 





Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 
— 

The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
from our record kept daily during the year, show at a 
glance the transactions for the month ending May “th, 
188! (as compared with the preceding month), and for 
the corresponding period last year: 

1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW YORK MARKETS. 
RECEIPTS. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
24.0's this m’th476,700 3,445,000 2,345,000 _ 45,100 277,000 1,439,000 
26 d’s Zast m’th633,000 3,312,000 3,207,000 159,000 307,000 965,000 
SALES. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
24 d. t’sm’th474,000 36,068,000"13,858,000* 227,000*106,000 4,649,000" 
26 d. Ut m’th789,000 45,227 ,000* 13,941,000 802,000* 403,000 4,700,000" 

* Including forward delivery. 

2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 
Receipts. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
24 days 1881. .476,700 3,445,000 2,345,000 45,100 277,000 1,439,000 
23 days 1880. .345,600 2,214,000 3,210,000 76,000 301,000 881,000 
SALES. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oais. 
24 days 1881. .474,000 36,068,000 13,858,000 227,000 106,000 4,649,000 
23 days 1880 .326,000 24,856,000 6,983,000 207,000 292,000 2,453,000 

Renewed and remarkable ease in money favored specu- 
lative dealings in Bonds, Stocks, and Produce, and 
through the month, business ha& shown increasing ani- 
mation, with frequent and wide fluctuations in prices. 
At the Stock Exchange, values closed—as a rule—buoy- 
antly, the market reflecting a much more confident tem- 


| peron the part of operators..... At the Cotton Exchange, 


the movements have been on a restricted scale, and 
indicative of more or less hesitancy in the speculative 


| line,—the latest transactions have been on a weaker 





range of quotations. General merchandise has been ip 
favorable request, and toward the close, somewhat 
steadier as to prices. More favorable weather, and the 
increase of facilities for the distribution of supplies, have 
been helpful to the jobbing interests. At the Produce 
Exchange, a brisk trade has been reported in Breadstuffs, 
largely in Grain on speculative account, though in good 
part for export, and, in most instances, prices have been 
advanced materially, partly under speculative manipula- 
tion here and at Chicago. Very moderate offerings, and 
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the delay in the resumption of canal navigation—served 
to stimulate the upward movement, which, within a 
week or ten days, bas been worked to the utmost as 
against parties, who have outstanding contracts to cover 
and protect, especially in the line of May options No. 2 
Red Wheat, No. 1 White do., and No. 2 Corn, for which 
grades of Grain more inquiry was noted near the close 
for prompt delivery for export. Rye opened heavily, 
but subsequently rallied sharply, meeting with increased 
favor with buyers. Barley fell decidedly, as in fair sup- 
ply and slack demand.....Provisions have been less 
active, hardening in price through the earlier dealings, 
but in the instance of Hog products—especially of West- 
ern Steam Lard—reacting to depression in the Jater 
operations. Export requirements have been very mod- 
erate...../ An extraordinary break occurred in ocean 
freights on berth by steam for British and Continental 
ports—rates on Grain to Liverpool by steam falling to 
the very low quotations of 14d. to 2d. ; to London, to 2d. ; 
to Glasgow, to 23d. ; to Avonmouth, tosid.; to Antwerp, 
to 4d. per bushel; and on flour, by steam for British ports, 
to 10s. to 15s. per ton—the lowest figures current in this 
market in a long series of years. At the reduced quota- 
tions, business has shown only a moderate degree of 
animation. The chartering movement has been fair, 
but at irregular rates. Tonnage for Petroleum—as in 
most demand—held its own best. 


Prices of Fertilizers 


Nitrate of Potash (9 per cent), per Ib............ 7%@8kc. 
— of Potash (potash 44 per cent), perlb.. 8%@4 ¢. 
do. (potash 274 per cent, perlb.. 14%@1%c. 

A German Potash Salts (potash 12 to 15 p.c.), p. ton. 1-815 00@ 18.00 
Muriate of Potash (potash 50 per cent), per Ib.. rar: We. 
ees SS eae eae sane @ie. 
Sulphate of Ammoni: 8 (25 per cent), per Ib........ Sadie 
Dried Blood (ammonia 13 per cent), per CON 6c $50.00 00 
No.1 Peruv. Guano,cuaranteed, # lOM,.......cccccececee 58. 





Soluble Pacific Guano, per ton............... s.sssscceee 
Excelsior Fertilizer Co., Fine Ground Raw Bone.... 
Mapes’ Complete Manure (clay soils), per 1.000 Ibs. 







do. do. do. (ight soils), per 1,000 1bs..... 26. 
do. do. do, “A” Eyam (w heat), @ 1,000 lbs. 21.00 
do. TOOROOEGS,. ED... bensencnrsensecs saves. t 53. 00 
5 Fruit and Vine M: anure, POF COD... coccccccces f 37.00 
Pure Raw Bone, per ton..........0.- coveee 38.00 
Matheld Fertilizer, No. 1. Satis ee ousedenes «- 45.00 
do. do. ISOS Mesos: peesened 


Homestead oo oa ag phate, mat ton 
do ‘Tobacco Grower, per ton 
Banner Raw Bone Flour, per ton.... 
Bowker’s Wheat Phosphate, per tor 
do. Acid Phosphate, per ton 
do. Soluble Bone, per ton. 
> Grain P hosph: ite, per ton.. nae anne 
Hill and Drill Phosphate, per SOB cs. cccsccase 
Stockbridge Corn manure, per tor 
do. Potato manure, per ton: se eecccece 
Stockbridge are Manure, per ton..... Gvaxeneed 40 canine 
Wheat Manure, per ton.........ese. eoeccee 
Seeding Dow n Manure, per ton............ 
Walton, Whann & Co,’s Raw Bone — - ton.. 
Gypsum, Nova Scotia, ground, per tON......essee.eeses A 








Where to Get Things Wanted.—Many thou- 
sands of lctters come to the Editors every year (some 
with and some without ‘ return postage’), asking where 
they can obtain from trustworthy parties, implements, 
animals, poultry, seeds, plants, fertilizers, and a great 
variety of other things, all of which questions we try to 
answer when we can. But nine out of ten of these let- 
ters, and much valuable time of both writers and re- 
spondents, would be saved, if the inquirers would take 
the little trouble required to just look through the adver- 
tising columns, where usually, in one number or another, 
several parties announce the very things asked about. 
We try to keep out all parties not trustworthy. If any 
mistake occurs, after all possible care, we can only ac- 
knowledge to having been deceived, for we do not admit 
any advertisers whom we would not ourselves patronize 
when wanting the things they offer. (The Editors 
have the “veto power” over any and every advertise- 
ment proposed for these columns.) It will always 
pay to read through the business columns to see what is 
offered and by y.hom, and useful hints are often derived 
from reading what others say and how they say it. New 
ideas are thus started up in one’s mind.—When corre- 
sponding with any of our advertisers, or sending for 
catalogues, etc., it is well to state that you are a reader 
of this Journal. They will know what we expect, and 
what you expect of them as to prompt and fair treatment. 





— 


The Folly of It.—That one should take the time 
and trouble to write, asking if a certain person ‘isa 
responsible party,”’ and then sign it ‘‘ A Constant Read- 
er,” is something beyond our comprehension. Of course 
“A. C. Reader” expected that we would answer through 
the paper, and thus make many thousands sce that 
which is intended for him only, but we can not. 








Recording Dynamometer. 


A simple, strong, Truth-telling Instrument, for 
MEASURING and RECORDING the draft of 
Plows, Mowing Machines, and other Agricul- 
tural Implements. Price Fifty Dollars. Address 
STEPHEN W. BALDWIN, 110 Liberty St., N. York. 





Baldwin’s Ensilage Cutter 


i 


il 


ay 
iG 


i ui 





WITH 


PATENT 


SIPETY 
BALANCE 
WHEEL, 


securing PER- 
FEOT SAFETY 
to the Operator 
and Machine. 


CUTS ALL KINDS 
OF 
Dry and Green Fodder. 


Thoroughly tested in 1879 
and 1880 and proved 


A Grand Success. 


Recommended by the highest author- 
ities on Ensilage. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


c2” Be sure and get your orders in ently and ‘avoid a possibility of delay. 


C. PIERPONT & CO., Manufacturers, New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 








IT P AYS pr Ig _ - Rubber Printing Stamps. Sam- 
ec 
et M. “MITTEN & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


» Ladies & Children’s 


HYGIENIC 
Undergarments, 


Vest and Drawers in One, WR 

and CHEMILETTES, Eman- 
cipation, Dress Reform 
and ComForRT WalisTs, 
SHOULDER Braces. Ab- 
dominal a etc. 
awe ‘atalogue free. 
Corded Waists a Specialty. 


MRS. A. FLETCHER & CO., 6 East 14th St., N. Y. City. 


4 CHROMO CARDS for ¢ coat >a no two 
?) alike. Without name 10c 
NOVELTY CARD cor Wallingford, Conn. 


INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 


gs (RECLINING) 


“eam A Priceless boon 





















r Circular 
FOLDING CHAIR © CO. New Havens Conn 


Important Notice 


TO 


ADVERTISERS, 


Contributors and Correspondents. 


The immense Edition of the Amrican Agricultur- 
ist requires it to be sent to press at even a still 
earlier date than hitherto. 





To secure insertion in JULY, Advertisements 
must be in hand prior to June 5th, and all matter 
belonging to the Reading Columns before June 2d. 





As usual I can supply ANY quantity of 
CABBAGE AND CELERY 


PLANTS, 


of hae ae quality ante oe the clones prlcee. Send for hes 
circ TILLIN 
La Plume, pron Co., Pa. 





ABBAGE PLANTS. Actual] be ig $2 per M 
$7.50 per $5,000. $12.50 per 10,000. +f une Ist. spend 
for sample. Celery plants ready Jul aon a t 20 per M. 
G. R. GLARK, Florist, Scranton, Pa. 





REMEDIES 


FOR 


Horse Diseases. 
Prepared by PROF. J. A. GOING. 


onntine’e Worm Destroyer.—Sure Relief from Worms 
Bots. 

eon Tonic Powder.—The Best Preparation Known 
for Improving the Horse’s Condition, Purifying the Blood, 
and imparting to its Coat a Glossy, Shining Appearance. 

Going’s Colic Powder.—For Colic, Scouring (Chronic 
or Acute), or Inflammation of the Bowels. e Surest 
Remedy known to Veterinary Science. 

Going’s Cough Powder. — For Cough, Catarrh, 
Heaves, or Sore Throat. 





These remedies are each put up in tin boxes, and will keep 
for an indefinite period. They will be sent by mail, free of 
charge, on receipt of $1 ed package. Circular with full 
directions enclosed. Addres 


PROF. J. A. GOING, 
P. O. Box 938, New York City. 





Prominent Agencies.—Portland, Me., James Beiey 

* Co.; tg R.1L, T. W . Rounds & Co., ll ed No. M 
; Boston Mass., G. C. Goodwin & Co., 38 Hanove nee ; 

Webosmen Mees. ‘R. McA eer, 228 Main St.; Fy Philadelphia’ 
Pa., M. ee ok: 15 N nth St.; Pittsburgh, Pa., Lough- 
rey & Frew, Wood St. ; Baltimore, = Coleman & Rog- 
ers, 176 Baltimore St. ; 3 “richmond, Va., S. 8. Cottrell & Co. is 
1,303 Main St.; Chetientce, 5 ie Oa Chapeau & Heffron; Lou- 
isville Ky. 8 R. KE. Miles, 52 W. Main St. ; St. Louis Mo A. 

‘A. Mellier. 709 Washington Ave. ; Snuene 0., 
Siosson, 28 Supe perio, : t. 5 Detroit 1. Geo. E: MeCuiley 
and J. A. Taylor cago, son 
Co., also 8. Taylor & C On iet E "Madison St.; tat. e4 Bien. 
Noy: es Bros. & onions “iotee ¢ City. Idaho, W Co.; 
San Francisco, Cal., inchester, 214° Battery St, St. 
Pueblo, Col., A. B. & H nw. Jones; New Orleans, 


Jackson, 878 Magazine e St. 
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" Received Medal 


AND ~ 
HIGHEST AWARD SAAD nt or cota 
STHAM ENGINES, 

A, B, FARQUHAR, York, Ps., 
Cheapest and best for all pur- § 
poses—simple, strong, and du- 
rable. Also Horse Pow- : 


bs ers and Gin Gear. 
AND CLEANING GRAINS, Raw, Qasr A=D CoBs 
Miits, Grins, PRessEs f 


MACHINES FOR SAWING WOOD. | Axo Macuryeny gener- jig 


ally. <j promptly 


(Ne ieee = 
= at . 





= fi) CENTENNIAL 

















Patented, Manufactured, and Sold by answere 

» a ey 7 ow wes “J VerticalEngines, with or without 
A.W. GRAY’S SONS, g, VerticalEngines,with 

MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, Vt. ™ ent, economical and & 


ie completein ev 
f.tail, best and 


*, 





Price lists and circulars free. Address as above. 
world. Fig. 


BEST RAKE EVER MADE. vane. 


Improved This Rake Received Abs CI j ig 

the Highest Awardat the sj NY) < : 
Centennial Exposition y=2ready for 
and Field Trial. The Broad. 





































S| ae only Silver Medal award- a = 

Wy WA Nee ed at the Paris Universal The Farquhar Separator ecg 

TNL mais earn Exposition, in 1878. (Warranted) in, Eee, 
>. aay j hh This 4 has as » Penna, g Rs eg 

stig Weer ; more rs' remiums A “4 fon 
Sa A ww = than any et ieee. Agricultural 2 es 
SAR! ——- It is Easily Handled by Works, HESS 
Ee ~~ a Girl or Boy, strong York, Pa. ss = 
——_— iy enough to drive a horse. Lightest draft, _ eee 
MANUFACTURED BY Sat aa euee 

THE BELCHER & TAYLOR economical Ez3 
and Rertect in eas 

use. Wastesno ~ Gi 


AGRICULTURAL TOOL CO., ae 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., U. S. A. | carn) mone I 


AND ® f a THE 
F = IGHEST PRIZE \S ‘ Sy 5] SILVER MEDAL 
THE PEERLESS BIOAWAROED 





y AT * 
SEPARATORS, “ Paris Exposition 
— — 1) , Send for Illustrated Catalogue. Address A.B. Farguhar, York, Pa 





Bookwalter Engine. 


Compact, Substantial, Economical. 
and Easily managed. Guaranteed 
to work well and give full power 
claimed. Engine and Boiler com- 
plete, including Governor, Pump, 
«&c., at the low price of 

3 Horse-Power....8240.00 
aC eee Oe 
6% sa “nd .... 309.00 
8% . sig ...- 440.00 
{2-Put on Cars at Springfield,Ohio. 


= JAMES LEFFEL &CO., 
B.G z SON, 4 Sprinefield, Ohio, 
Trenton Agricultural Works, Trenton, N. J. - or 110 Liberty St., New York City. 


<1 Y “lae/|\Y' ~ 
Thresher and Cleaner—Clover Huller and 
Cleaner — Straw- Preserving Rye Threshers— 
Railway and Lever Powers — The Howland 
Feed Mill—The Aspinwall Potato Planter, and 
Digger. Our machines are guaranteed to work well, and 
= the highest testimonials and cannot be ex- 
celled, SON 











- =] wa 
THE WESTINGHOUSE THRESHING MACHINES, 
= ENGINES, AND HORSE POWERS. 
§ : arain Threshers, unequalled in capacity for separating and 
cleaning. 

Combined Grain and Clover Threshers, fully equal 
to regular grain machines on grain, and a genuine Clover 
Huller in addition. . 

Engines (Traction and Portable), positively the most desir- 
able for Lightness, Economy, Power, and Safety. Boiler has 
horizontal tubes, and is therefore free from the objectionable 
features of vertical boilers. 

Horse Powers, both Lever and Endless Chain. All sizes. 
Send for catalogue. d 


G, WESTINGHOUSE & CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 
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PATD MARCH 771876 
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BEST THRESHER ON WHEELS 


Is not 2 Vibrator nor an A 
Is wae simple and 
threshing and separating quali’ 
the grain, and cleans it read 
Runs easily, CO} y. 
beautifully, is the most economical, least expen- 
sive, and most satisfactory machine in the 
market. Will le wet grain as well as dry, 
Has noequalin threshing flax and timothy, ag 
ing and cleaning both as well and nearly as rapidly 
as wheat, and requires no change except the sieves, 
Has more square feet of separating and cleaning sur. 
face than any other machine made, and can not be 
overloaded. Is both over- and under-blast. Our 
CLOVER HULLING ATTACHMENT is 
new and very desirable, does the work rapidly and well, 

SEPARATORS of the various sizes fitted for 
Steam or Horse-Power, as desired. 

The Elward, The Pitts, and 
The Woodbury Horse-Powers, 
as made by us, are not surpassed by 
any in the market. 










Z 


STILLWATER No. 10 ENGINE 


For wood or coal fuel ; hasa return flue boiler, making 
it very economical in fuel. Its cylinder is 7x12. 
We also make the Stillwater No. 12, and the 
Minnesota Giant Farm Engines, each hav- 
ing return flues, and fitted for burning straw,wood. 
or coal. All these Engines are made and finished 
in the most perfect manner, and Traction Attach- 
ments can_be furnished with any of them if de- 
sired. (C2 For Price-List and Circulars, 


SEYMOUR, SABIN & CO. 
Manufacturers, Stillwater, Minne 























ENTENIAL AND GRAND PARIS WORLDS FAIR PRIZES AND ] 
ALL THE U.S. STATE FAIR PREMIUMS IN 1877. & 1878) 


= 


} 


a, FEVROULAR : 
F#'P'K: DEDERICK,& CO.AALBANYANY, 











sane for ” 
ri ve = 
Catalogue ny; HORSE POWER 





UNION RAILWAY 


THRESHERS AND SEPARATORS. 


teed to produce more power 
with less elevation than any 
other Railway Power. 

WM. L. BOYER & BRO., 
2101 Germantown Ave, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Also manufacturers of the 
2==PREMIUM FARM GRIST 
MILL 





KEEPS THE HIGHWAYS FIVE TIM 
vost CITY OR COUNTRY. PARTICULARS FRI 


PENNOCK’S PATENT ROAD MACHINE. 
Es 


BETTER ra PEN THE PRESENT 





MACHINES SENTON TRIAL, ¥ 


g 





















cis 


H 
vi 















Double 

Huller 

Clover 

chin that beat the 
ir is Monitor, Jr. 
5 and the Ashland Clover 
a=" HWullers in a scientific test 
at the Toledo, O., Fair, Sept. 
15th and 16th, 1880, in the 
presenceof 80,000 Farmers 
andThreshermenoftheWest- 


Committee's Report mailed free. 284 Victors sold last year 
HAGERSTOWN AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT MFG. oa 
State where you saw advertisement, Hagerstown, 





These Powers are guaran- 
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“4 HEEBNER’S LEVEL TREAD HORSE 
NICHOLS SHEP ESE | POWER WITH SPEED REGULATOR. STAR vast opie 











Battle Creek, Michigan, 2 
~~ ssranamtana OF THE ONLY GENUINE 3 zB | Cheapest Mill Made. 
P -y3| Warranted in Every 
baa < | Respect. 
a | Send for description and 
=) pes price. 
a pA | —Manufactured by— 
THRESHERS, 2 Z| J. A. FIELD & 00, 
\Traction and Plain Engines Heebner's Improved Little Giant Thresh- - = ae we aie 
= ing ac ne. 
pommel etched rs bby nal ae Cutter, Gireuiarand Drax Sa Saw Machine, etc., x hd 
Most Complete Thresher Factory ? Estabilshe: Send for Catalogue. eebner on ; 
in the World. F 1848 Lansdale, Mont. Co., Pa. HARRISON’S 





management, or locatio {thew up” the 
broad warranty given on all our goods, FOR STEAM, WATER, 
WIND, HORSE, OR 


HAND POWER. 
Possessing great capacity, 
and warranted durable and 
econumical. 
Send for new Illustrated 
Catalogue. Address, 


VEARS 22.2 r teens eid ucoeee ul Duet 
32 UFFALO PITTS STANDARD GRINDING MILLS. 


THRESHING MACHINERY 


Vibrating Threshers 
Endless Apron Threshers 
























Horse Powers Estate of 
os F at or Down, EDW. HARRISON, New Haven, Conn. 
STEAM - POWER SEPARATORS and arm En ines 
Complete Steam Outfits of matchless qualities, 9 2 - Dp 
Pnat Traction Buginesand Plain Lugines pede Gardner’s Railway Pitching Apparatus. 
ever seen in the American market, a Consisting of Grappling 
PF ag een heya sw wegen hy sppemernnn ie segetnine Gators: ag mag Tagg nl 
This For ar, etc., has 
tion and materials not dreamed of by other makers. BUFFALO PITTS APRON THRESHER been sold ‘throughout the 
tats Bag ode ly ong ree arom to 12 horse has sustained for over 30 years as the | U.S. and Canada with the 
capacity, Lor a eam or horse pow Sas : ’ E 4 greatestsuccess. Ithas won 
wo styles of “‘ Mounted Horse-Powers. KING OF THRESHERS 4 its way amid the greatest 
000, Poet Fh ye apres 3 is a GUARANTEE that our new Vibrating FORK READY TO j§ competition of For ke and 
constentiy on hand, from which is built the in- Thresher and Threshing Engine will be \ ADJUST LN HAY j a, nn Se - Ph en 
comparable wood-work of our machinery. - Unloader made. Every tarm- 
fi Better than any others in the market. er should send for a circular 
CTION ENGINES < AF / THE PITTS ACRICULTURAL wenn now. E. V. 1. GARDNER & Co., Westtown, Orange Co.,N.Y. 
Strongest, . durable,and eficientever = Catalogues sent free on application. Buffalo, N. Y¥- 
made. 10, 13 — Power. (i 
- ey f mia IN “VA 
2 eC 


Lap 





if 4 





= ; — 
Farmers and Th i 
invests estigate this 1d Threshermen pk em - 


nS TEONGLE, SHEEARD 8:00. Chicago Screw Pulverizer 


Grappling Hav Fork and Railway Hay Con. 











Battle Creek, Michigan. 
: cae Puts in Crops at Half the Cost of the Plow. —— = . sn WEEKS 
r js Agents wanted, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
EWALD OVER, Over 35,000 Acres put in by them in 1880. 

MANUFACTURER OF PAMPHLETS FREE—CUTS AND LETTERS. PORTER'S HAY CARRIER. 
VICTOR ONE-HORSE DRILLS i THE ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD CARRIER 
j Adaress, Chicago Scraper & Ditcher Co., =v OF AMERICA. Awarded first premium at the 
FOR SO WING “= Minn., Iowa, Mo. Vw Ill, State Fairs, and the 
eo 34 Metropolitan Block, Chicago. great ’st.. Louls bx ag of 15, over | 
WHEAT, OATS, RYE, COTTON, RICE IMPROVED for diviwirated Circular. also h hove * plan 
I >} ) arn, W ow- 
AND BARLEY. ing style of building, and a detatied descrip. 







tion of same, with uilder’s Estimate of ma- 
terial, giving the size of each piece of timber, 


BOSS SICKLE GRINDER. 
mber of shingles and Ibs. of nails used 


Simple, Light and Strong. its ommecttun | I will send same on receipt of stamp. 
No complicated Gearing. One J. E. PORTER, Ottawa, Ill, 


man can do the work of two, and CHAMPION CRAIN DRILL 


turnout abetterjob. The winner 
Pasilive force Feed, 
ranted. Price of Mills, $15 to $35. 


a of First Premium wherever exhi- 
bited. Send for Illustrated Circular 
dy t Grin. and Cas Set Dishtuler, 
Shellers, $5. Don't buy a Mill or 
Sheller until youhaveseen our terms THE DEERE Fertilizer Allachement Unequaled, 
and Illustrated Circular. Address P9 SND Yor nSGuPV EAMEResS 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind. 
7-SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
















_ And Corn Shellers. 
* OVER 25,000 NOW IN USE. 


Every Machine is fally War- 









gand Special Discounts to 
> Powell & Douglas, Wankegan, ill. 











“avannaNaat @ CO., Iron Founders, Pittsburgh, Pa, SPRING s 
CULTIVATOR wo 7 JOHNSON, CERE & TRUMAN, | 


1 manufacture and repair all kinds 
of Circular. Mill, Cross-Cut and 
other SAWS. [use nothing but the 


THE GREATEST IMPROVEMENT OWb00 TOCA CO.NEW YORK 


YET MADE IN DOUBLE ROW 
CULTIVATORS, BETTER CULTIVA- e N S : L AG E. 


TION AND INCREASED WoRK. HAS 


See Se ROM GIANT CUTTERS 
IMPROVED For Ensilage and Large Stock Raisers, 
Ll? HYDRAULIC RAMS. OF IMMENSE SIZE, WEICHT, 


Send for Ci ular and Price List. Address 
A. GAWTHROP & SON, Wilming- STRENCTH, AND CAPACITY. 








best refined Cast Steel—selected—and 

all Saws subjected to a careful exami- 

nation before shipment. If you have 

1 saw that others have failed to make 

Sue work, send it to me. _I will rectify it, 
. or no pay. Send for new ist. 




















182 AND 134. S. PENN STREET 
Indianapolis, tnd. 


TAYLOR 1, “hs = ite HORSE POWER. 


Runs Feed Mills, Feed 
i Cutters, Shellers, Ele- 

4 vators, Churns, Saws, 
i) Pumps, etc. Overhead, 
Aid out of dirt and snow, 
Simplest, cheapest, 


























best. Dealers in Ma- Del ded Medal and Diploma at | Guaranteed the Best Cutter for the Business, 
chines of all kinds. the P Schtenntal ¥ Exhibition, Phila. ts 
“Send for circulars to Send for Circulars to 
= 4 TAYLOR HORSE ° 0. 1 MACHINERY OILS, 2 cents per Gall., in 
SSS aE POWER COMPANY. | N Packages ste Gallery, OLUS : E. W. ROSS & & CO., 
First Premium everywhere. 28 South Canal St., CHICAGO. M. LEWELLYN, Olean, N. Y. N, N. Y. 
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SPRING STEEL TOOTH 


HORSE RAKES. 


Highest Award a Medal of Honor 
Centennial and Vienna Exhibitions. 
CHAMPIONS OF THE WORLD. 

No Cogs or Ratchets, Easiest Hand or Horse Dumping. 
Purchasers prefer them to ail others for Durability and 
Efficiency. Fully guaranteed; so no risk is incurred in 
ordering from us. Responsible Agents wanted where we 

have none. 

Send Stamp for Catalogues 
THRESHING MACHINES, &c. 


WHEELER & MELICK CO., 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


of RAKES, 





HIAND and POW ER 


CORN “SHELLERS. 


Horse Powers and Jacks for Farm, Jobbing, Mill, and 
Warehouse work. For circulars and prices, address 
Sandwich Manufacturing Co., SANDWICH, Illinois. 


KEMP’S 


MANURE SPREADER, 
Pulverizer, and Cart Combined. 





A NEW FAR™ IMPLEMENT, EQUAL= 
ING THE MOWING MACHINE. 
For particulars and Illustrated Circular, address, 
KEMP & BURPEE DEF°G CO., 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


WILLSON 
——— 





Spring Binaiotiee. 


All other devices for the relief of the horse worthless 
when compared with these. If we have no Agent there, 
send for price and oer. 

F. WILLSON & SON, Columbus, Ohio. 


ECONOMY WASHER CUTTER. 


(Pat. July 15, 1879). Cuts Washers of 
Leather or Rubber for carriages, wagons, 
mowing machines, and small machinery, 
from % to5 inches in diameter. The best 
and cheapest Washer Cutter made. Sent 
by mail, prepaid to any address, on receipt 
of 50 cents. Liberal discount to Agents. 


WILLARD BROS. & BARTLEY, 
Cleveland, O. 


SPRING TUC LINK 








1. X. Lb. 


Affords the greatest protection to HORSES, Harness, 
Wagons, Plows, Mowers and ——- > Reliable and gu: one 
teed as represented. Protect Me orse, save your or e 
by procuring the celebrated D. RISHER & CO.’S |.X. 
L. Spring Tug Link, Ask your hardware man ~ them, 23 
send to D. RISHER & CO : 
Corner of 4th and Wood Streets, Pittsburgh, Pa 





POULTRY.-—Sixteen varieties of 
mig 3 ut low rices. -Send stamp for circu- 
lar to CHAS. F, FLETCHER, JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


AMERI CAN 











THE GENUINE _ 


aa “HURN 
Bs achanD CHURN 


Five sizes made for Family Dairies. Four sizes for Fac- 
tory use. They continue to be the Standard Churns of the 
Country, Send for a Churn or a Descriptive Circular to the 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
PORTER BLANCHARD’S SONS, Concord, N. I. 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE FIBRE co. 
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FLAX & HEMP RESTORED TO AMERICA! 
Great Impediinent Removed from Flax and Hemp in the 
United States, by the Machine cf the American Vegetable 
Fibre Co. Each of the Awards above named was accom- 
panied by the warmest approval of the Judges examining 
the Invention. The speed of its action, and the complete- 
ness of its work, surprises all witnesses. The de pendence 
on coarse hand labor, which destroyed our trade for nearly 
50 years, is now removed by the substitution of this most 
ingenious Machine, which will fill the dreary gap between 
the cultivation and manufacture of these and similar Fibres, 
and thus restore to us the long lost “‘ Golden Fleece.” Illus- 
trated Pamphlets, giving full particulars, sent by mail on 
application to American Vegetable Fibre Co. 


JOS. F. DUNTON, Manager, 
213 South Front sSt., Phila,, Pa. 


ZIMMERMAN 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLB 





“Made entirely of Galvanized Iron 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Send for Circular Address 


ZIMMERMAN FRUIT DRYER CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


EUREKA IRON ROOFING C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 














CURRIER’S PATENT ROOFING, 


19 EAST SECOND ST., CINCINNATI. 


ee 


‘THE CELEBRA TED 


WARREN MILK nimi 


PATENTED MARCH 23d, 1890 


Nothing but Glass in 
Contact with the Milk, 
Safety Shipping Boxes, 
Quarts, Ente ¥% Pint, 
D ipti i 
pilentione ive circular cn ap- 
Warren Glass Works Co, 
FACTORY, 
Cumberland, Md. 


44 College Place, 
New York, 





BUTTER PRINTER. 


Self-gauging, more exact than weich- 
ing, and saves all the trouble. Also 


CREAMERS, 


Butter-Workers. 
Send for Illustrated Circulars or call on 
A. H. REID, 

26 S. Sixteenth St., Phila., Pa, 











asapievercid ONE be owns A WACON 
TS AN SYREKS 
FOLDING CANO 
TOP, Folds up like an “of 
brella. Weighs less than 121bs. 
Can be taken off or put on in one 
minute. Affords superior protec- 
tion from sun and rain. Made in 
different sizes to fit business 
wagons, pleasure wagons, and 
= buggies. Send for illustrated 
circular and price list. Agents 
wanted everywhere. State where 
you saw this. D. G. BEERS & CO., 
Patentees and seenmeeran Sandy Hook, Ct. 


it is Imitated Everywhere. 





HARNESS. 


A Good, Substantial Single Harness. 


Hand-made, full nickel-plated for 813.50. Call and see 
orsend for sample. Also a complete assortment of RIDING 
SADDLES, BRIDLES, CARRIAGE ROBES and DUST- 
ERS, HORSE CLOTHING and NETS. 

C. B. SMITH & CU., 40 Warren St., New York, 


for Dealers’ Medium Work: Low 
Prices. UNION GABRIAGE fa’F’G CO., 
Cincinnati, O. Catalogue FREE. 





LINCOLN PATENT 
” Channel Can Creamery. 


DEEP SETTING PERFECTED. 

Gets all the Cream in less than ten 
hours With ordinary well or running water, 
or in two hours with ice water, with Icss than 
half the ice called for by any other process. 

Special attention given to fitting out large 
creameries. 

AGENTS WANTED. Send for circular. 
WM. E. LINCOLN, Warren, Mass, 


Rectangular and CHU RNS 

Square BOX VU | 
S Cheapest aud Best. Noin- 
side fixtures, and always reliable. 
Six sizes of each kind made. 
Three sizes of the ever Butter 
Worker made. Best material 
used, and every Churn and Butter 
Ww orker warranted exactly as re- 
. One Churn at whole- 
have no agent. 

oem Postal for wee 8; 
GENTS WANTED. 


CORNISH & 5 eo Fort fain Wis. 


HOUSEKEEPERS, ATTENTION! 
THE CLOBE The Improved 

WASHBOARD; UNION CHURN. 

Is Still the Best. 











I 


Has Stood the 
— Ten Years, = 





It_is Warranted to be 
all right. You run no 
risk in buying one. 

Send for Circulars with fulk 
details of either or both these 
articles to the 


UNION MANF’C CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


THE “LILLY” 
BUTTER-WORKER 


Sweeps the Field. 
Special Premium ofa Silver 
Medal at late Pennsylvania State 
Fair. First Premium at the 
late Connecticut State Fair, and 
at Dairymen’s and County Fairs 
innumerable. 
For ease and thorough work it 
is absolutely unequaled. 
Circulars free. 
Cc. H. R. TRIEBELS, 
No. 316 Race Street 
PHILADEL! PHIA, "PA. 


‘O1OT MON porenbay st 
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HKASKFOR X 


ek OKASIRFOR KK ke 
"penrecred BUT TER, COLOR 


It Gives Butter the gilt-edged color od earround. The largest Butter Buyersrecommend its use. 


Thousands of Dairymen say IT IS PE 
pene ay set at N. Y. Dairy Fair. 
it costs, who usesit, where to get it. 


MUSE MONLYSTHIS 


ECT. 


Used bv allthe best Creameries. Awarded the Inter 
ER our druggistor merchant fori t;or write toask what it is, what 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO. Vi 


HE MFIRSTMAND MTHE BEST 


9 *Proprie etors, Burlington, 
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Patented in Europe, America, Africa, Australia, and New Zealand. 


a © NM 
“"eN 
LITTLE S CHEMICAL FLUID 


July 8d, 1877, 


The New sheep 


ra) NON-POISONOUS (CyWo 


And Horse, Dog and Cattle Wash, &c. 
CURES SCAB, FOOTROT anp SORES. KILLS TICKS ayp LICE. EXPELS INTERNAL WORMS. 


uired. Promotes 
in full fleece or 








Harmless to animal, person, or clothing. Ready for use. a: cold water r 
growth and improves quality of wool. Increases flesh. Safely usable in Winter, an 
shorn. Destroys Ticks for one cent per sheep. 


Price: Two Dollars per Gallon. One gallon makes 100 gallons. 
CHEAP, HARMLESS, CLEAN, PLEASANT, CONVENIENT, RAPID. 
Sold in Quart Bottles, Gallon Cans, Cases, Kegs, and Casks, by: Agents and by 
MORRIS, LITTLE & SON, 517 Box, (Office: Tribune Building, ‘Room M,) New York City. 


Send Post Card for prospectus. Mention this paper. Agents Wanted. 
a 











This spring’s Chester White, Baykelive, Sevtuiire,, Jersey Red, Eon, 


d D fi t t 
Sak une Gare ld. snd Gouthiown Lambs. Do not fail to write us before 
m purchasing. lllustrated Catalogue mailed on application. 
BENSON, MAULE & CO., 223 Church St., Philadelphia, Penn. 


THOROUGHBRED D & cROSS- BREED JERSEY STOCK. 
¥ Thoroughbred Heifers and Cows, 8 to 8 years old. 
Bulls, 8 months to 8 years old. 
10 e Heifers, 6 to 8 months old. 
5 iS Yearlings past, in calf. 

All hes phows | a or entitled to registry in the 

egister. 

55 Cross-breed Heifers and Cows 2to7 years old. These 
are a mixture of the two breeds, Jerseys and Ayrshires, the 
best Family or Butter Cows I have ever bred. 1 are rich 
milkers and a, Some of them 2-Ib. Cows. No 
— circulars issued. rices range from $45 for a 

igh grade Heifer Calf, to Boe for the best thoroughbred 
Cow. Purchasers are invited to examine the Stock per- 
son, in Pipicronce to my own selection. 

THOMAS FITCH, New London, Conn. 





University of the State of New York. 
inary 


rican 
Scere elollege 


141 West 54th St. NEW YORK CITY. 


The regular course of lectures commences in October, 
each year. Circular and information can be had on ap- 
plication to A. LIAUTARD, M.D.V.S., 

Dean ot the Faculty. 


POULTRY WORLD. 


A monthly magazine, the oldest, 
largest, and beat Spon nal des J. 
voied entirely 2 pest 

Bos per ye Splendid y Simleatod. 


st-class a grade year! ing Bulls, must be good colors. 
Address BROS., =p P} Territory. 


JERSEY 


CHOICE PIGS from choice ED now Pit to ship at 
reasonable prices. Trice List f ree. 
LLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 











_ BLOODED STOCK: 


25 per year. Also the American 
ultry Yard, the only weekly 
Roper devoted entirely to poultr 
existence, $1.50 per year. Bot 
papers for $2.00. sample copy 
of both mailed on receipt of nine 
cents in postage stamps. 
H. H. STODDARD, Hartrorp, Cr. 


Thoroughbred Cattle, Sheep, 
* Hogs, Fancy pouting, Sporting 
and Farm Dogs, all bred from 
the Chvicest Imported and 
prize-winning strains and for 
Sale at fair prices. Write for 
what you want and ask for 
Burree's IntustRatep Cata- 
LoGuE, sent FREE. Address plainly, W. ATLEE BURPEE 
& OO0., 221 Church Street, Philadelohia, Pa. 


NOVELTY INCUBATOR. 


I offer this as the_ simplest, 
cheapest, and best Incubator in 
the market. Costing less than 3 cts. 
per day for oil. Hatches 80 to oper 
cent almost surely. Holds 100 
Eggs. Price, "$30.00, ready 
for shipmen 2 

Also NOVELTY HYDRO- 
MOTHER. Price, $8.50, 
ready for shipment. “Circulars giv- . 
ing full particulars on application. = 


A. G. ATKINS, Orange, N. J., 













Address 


Galvanized Wire Nettings, 
NEAT, CHEAP, DURABLE, 














For enclosing Poultry Yards, Rabbit Hutches, and Fishing | 
Ponds. Uscful for Garden and Ornamental Fencing, and 
training floral vines. 

Send for prices. Orders or letters of inquiry will receive 
prompt attention. Address, 

BROCKNER, EVANS & CO., 
Manufacturers of Portable Poultry Houses, Steel Wire Bale 
Ties, Wire Work, ete. Importers of Galvanized Wire Net- 
tings and Shee p F encing, and Dealers in Patent Steel Barb 
Fence Wire. 





= a IRON WORKS, SALEM, N. C. 


C. A. HEGE, 


PROPRIETOR, 
Manufacturers of 


CIRCULAR 













Send for Circulars 


New York Office, 422 West Street. 
St. Louis Office, 819 and 823 North 2d Street. 


IMPROVED JERSEY RED PIGS. 


For sale by FRANKLIN DE COU, Trenton, N. J. 


ESSEX PIGS A Specialty, 


75 to 100 Pedigree Pigs for delivery in June, six x 
weeks to two months-old. Write for prices 4 Cattle, by J.C 


The Simplest, 
Cheapest, Best, and 
Most Accurate. With Hege’s 
s Improved Universal Log Beam, 
> Rectilinear, Simultaneous Set Works, 
and Double Eccentric Friction Feed. 


RRED& SHIPPED. 
Also Sporting Dogs and 
CG. COOPER, Cooper Hill, Limerick, Ireland. 








W ANTED FOR WYOMING TERRITORY— | 





AMBER CANE. 


A Practical Treatise upon its cultivation, 
and the production of sugar upon the 
farm successfully and profitably. 
Mailed free upon receipt of three-cent stamp. 


F. G. BUTLER & CO., 
No. 223 State St., Hartford, Conn. 


ROBBINS FAMILY. WASHER 


is se’f-operating, requires no rubbing or 
other :abor, does not wear or yellow the 
clothes, and works in any boiler or wash pot. 
Sent prepaid to any Railroad Express Office 
east of Rocky mountains on receipt of $3.50. 
Good — wanted, male and female. 
Send for illustrated es testi- 
— poleronsee, &c., 

: ELL wre Co., 

50 PR St., New York, N. Y. 


Bers from Premium Langshans, P. Rocks, B. Leghorns, 
C. BI’k Polish, Pekin Ducks and Bronze Turkeys, 
packed to natch. Send for circulars. 
R. VANDERHOVEN, Rahway, N. J. 


ExXorses’” Teeth. 
Their Pathology, Dintistry, &c., by W. H. CLARKE. 

It is a venture in veterinary science Ree Ae imitation, 
and is prepared with thoroughness. The Ags of many ani- 
mals are described.—Jour. Comp. Med. & Surg. 

It presents in a condensed form the anatomy, pathology. 
and reparative surgery of horses’ teeth.—Med. Gaze 

It contains much of an instructive character for ¢ dentists 
= LS. scientific and thoughtful men.—New York Dental 
J cell 
wa is compiled from the best authorities—Rural New 

r. 

























Every stock-grower should have it.—Tu 7. 2 Farm. 
A complete and interesting treatice -¥ 
$1.50. Address, W. He H.C RKE, Box soe, aa York.. 





aaa iienie ces 


Hay Elevator and Carrier 
IS THE BEST IN USE. 


No climbing to make changes. Carrier for Double and 
Single Track. sa guaranteed. r Circular, 


Send for 
Terms, &c., to & WOODWORTH, 


aughannock Falls, N. ¥. 


LAND FOR SALE. 


In Hanover County, Virginia, about 25 miles north of Rich- 
mond. within five miles of Ches. & Ohio acres, or 
% ——- — dw cling hones of water and timber. 

Apply t R. B. MINOR, San Marcos, Texas. 
By the Author of “‘ Apple Blossoms.” 

THE JOURNAL OF A FARMER’S DAUGHTER. By 
ELAINE GOODALE. 16mo., with Vignette of “Sky Farm.” 
$1.00. ‘‘Fresh, breezy, realistic pictures (in prose) of Farm 
Life in the Berkshire Hills. 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Publishers, 
27 and 29 W. 23d Street, NEW YORK. 


A NEW EDITION OF 
EDWARD EGGLESTON'S NOVELS. 


Uniformly Bound in One Set. 
FIVE VOLUMES. 


The chief critical authorities have awarded to Dr. Ed- 
ward Eggleston a very high place as a writer of genuine 
American fiction, and the immense sale of his works is. 
the best evidence of their popularity. A new edition of 
these works is now issued, designed to meet an often 
expressed wish that they could be obtained in uniform 
style, insets. They are bound attractively and uniform- 
ly, in five volumes, as follows : 

HE HOOSIER SCHOOLMASTER. Finely 
illustrated, with twelve full-page engravings, and 
numerous other cuts. Price $1.25. 


HE END OF THE WORLD. 
thirty-two illustrations. Price $1.5v. 


HE MYSTERY OF METROPOLIS- 
T babs se Finely Illustrated. Price $1.50. 


Rex*. ¢ TALE OF INDIANA LIFE. HAND- 
somely illustrated. Price $1.50. 


HE CIRCUIT RIDER. 
somely illustrated. Price $1.50. 


Price of the Set, Complete, $7.25. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., Publishers, 
751 Broadway, New York. 











WITH 


A TALE. HAND- 








se yw ag oe (prize — J EGGS, @ $1 per doz., = 
an antam Eggs for Ha ng, (imported), 
$1 Shear. At, in new baskets. Safe arrival Susrentecd.” ™ KNAPP ’?S 


Cc. W. CANFIELD, Bradford Co., Athens, Pa. 


nevish} LOPKshires. 


: ENCLISH 
fy herd comprises a number of Imported BOA 

I and SO OWS, selected from the most noted prize- pane 
her rds of E nejand. i. A number of choice Sows, Ameri- 





KOR MAKING 





can Bred Im Sires 

choicest, families. Choice wp SS = sae bted Pigs les 

always on hand for OR Ee Address, lons of B P. B. i 
EEFER, Cearfoss, Md. New 


EXTRACT of ROOTS 






oe Lage By a most healthy, pleasant, and 


being manu Yactured ‘from 
ROOT ed PACD is. UE is i eapecially re recommended 
favattas and as a 


i FES NK is unsur- 
PROPRIEO RS of 8. and 


?. 
AMUBEES 1 find # i their advan- 
age yy a NA RACT, as it will in- 
jure them a temperate, healiny a delicious 

is Extract, from which is made the popular drink 


nown as P’S R is put t =p in 
$4.00 and $8.00, which makes 10, 25, 60, 200, 460, and. 800 gal- 


BNAttston se DN: Proprietors, 302 Hudson Street. 
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ENJOY A CUP OF GOOD TEA. 


3% LBS. of our celebrated 


SUN-SUN CHOP THA, 


the e*2 MOST nin 


SUIT ALL TASTES. Sam- 
ple of any of our Teas by mail 
on receipt of Age Poste 
Ares! stam “y tak GOoD 
TEA Oc. $ece <9 ng, 40c. 
EXCEL DEN Sey 3 ok 
Rees biknepes 
Ap’ = Exbe Tea orders, 


TheGreat American TeaCo, 


IMPORTERS, 
31 and 33 VESEY ST., 


P. O. Box 4235, New YORE. 








REAT BARGAINS to close an estate.—Sev- 

W eral desirable and elegant city residences, 53,000 acres 

of timber lands ome -—_ property ; 3; a beautiful 100-acre 

home at Tom’s River, N.J.; a 67-acre home 100 rods from 

our University. Write ISA L HALL, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
to describe the property you wish to know about. 





res SALE, Rent, or Exchange, $20,000.—A 
well improved Farm in best wheat region, Central Ohio. 
100 acres under cultivation, 40 acres woud pasture, abund- 
ance of fruit. One large dwelling house and four small 
ones. Large steam mill in running order, four run of stone, 
Farm entirely underlaid with coal. One mile from thriving 
village and railroad station. Advancing age of on perl 
only reason for selling. J.T. G., Box 4168, New York City. 


T 4 ‘ NJ i ve s 3 
200 MARYLAND FARMS, ™ Trsctsfrom 20 
Near railroad and navigable Salt-water (with all its lux- 
uries), in Talbot Co., Md. Climate mild and healthy. Titles 
good. New sities «2 let and Map showing location, free. 
Address c, SHANAHAN, “Atty. Easton, Md. 








winters, breezy summers, healthy climate. Cata- 


N ARYLAND FARMS $7 to $25 peracre. Short 
Jogues free. H. P. CHAMBERS, Federalsburg, Md. 





VOR SA LE.—A fine Dairy and Fruit Farm of 294 acres 
one mile from Annapolis, 1 y) deogae Dwelling of 13 
rooms, _ iy? farm buildings. Addres 
. E. BERRY, P. O. Box 106, Annapolis, Md, 





150 De) law are Fruit and Grain 


FE. ARM S. | AP GIF FITH, Smyrna, Del. 
CALIFORNIA LANDS, 


large or small tracts; homes or investments, for sale by 
McAFEE BROTHERS, 202 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 


LAND! FARMS!! HOMES!!! 
Over 1,000,000 Acres, 


Mild Climate. Productive Soil. Low Prices. Easy Terms. 
Special inducements to actual settlers. F orm: aps, Circulars, 
&c., giving particulars free, address 

THOMAS ESSEX, Land me 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Mrow sty LANDS 


ON THE LINE my THE 
WISCONSIN CENTRAL R. 

For full particulars, which will be sent “WW address 

Cuarues L. CoLBy, Land Commissioner, Milwaukee, Wis. 














W ASHINGTON CO., MISSOURI.—Fine_ Blue Grass 

Lands. A splendid Fruit Country. The Dairymen’s 

and Wool Grower’s Paradise. Well watered and healthy. 

50,000 acres of land for sale. Farms in sizes to suit. Address 
AMES s. EVANS, Caledonia, Mo. 


7 FOR SALE IN 
F A R M Ss TIDE-WATER VIRGINIA. 
Cheap and rich lands. HzaLTHy AND MILD CLIMATE. 
Fish and Oysters in great abundance. 
E. C. LINDSEY & CO., Norfolk, Va. 








sale one exchange. Cata 


500 VIRGINIA FARMS ase. MILLS for 
. STAPLES & Con Kichinond, Va. 





1000 000 ACRES CHOICE LANDS IN 
MINNESOTA & DAKOTA. 


FOR SALE AT $222 7TOZE22 FER ACRE O 
EASY TERMS. FREE FARE & LOWFREIGHT 
TO PURCHASERS. FOR GUIDE CONTAINING 
MAP & FULL INFORMATION. ADCRESS : 
CHAS. E£.S/MNMONS, 


LAND COME C.3eNVGRY CHICAGO, /LL. 

















Oe 
UMON PACIFIC RY. LANDS 


: IN NEBRASKA. 
Fertile Soil, Long Sum- 
mers, Short Winters. 
Special Inducements to Land Seckers, - 


Those going West will find it to their advantage 
to send for information, which will be mailed free. 
Apply to LEAVITT BURNHAM, 

Land Commissioner U. P. Ry. Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 
t2™ Refer to this advertisement. 29 









Over 1,000,000 Acres 
’ of Choice Farming Lands in 
the Near West. 





The clerical force, working on 
Pension claims, has been gre atly 
increased recently, and claimants 
have good cause to feel encour- 
aged. We make the business a 


For Sale by the 
Jowa R. R. Land Co. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
specialty, and having recently 


3ranch Office, 92 Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 
opened a Washington office, are 


p | 
il Oh certain that we can serve all to 


their entire satisfaction. Address us at the office most con- 
venient. 
MILO B. STEVENS & CO., Attorneys, &c. 
R00ms 38 and 39 LeDroit Building, Washington,D.C, 
Offi Rooms 1 and 2 Case Building, Cleveland, Ohio: 
C€8% Rooms 97 and 99 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Ills. 
Room 8 Abstract Building, Detroit, Mich. 





JD, PENSIONS wissws, tarners,mothers of 


children. Thousands yetentitled. Pensions given 
for loss of finger,toe.eye or res varicose veins 
or any Disease. Thousands of pensioners and 
soldiers entitled to INCREASE and BOUNTY. 
PATENTS procured for Inventors. Soldiers 
land warrants preset, boughtand sold. Soldiers 
g4and heirs “Vi for your rights at opce. Send2 
stamps for ° e Citizen-Soldier,’’ and Pension 
and bounty oe blanks and instructions. We 
os og pad of Mace ee ly and Clients. 

ddress N.W. Fitzgera Co. PENSION & 
PATENT Att’ys, Lock sox tse, W ashington, D.C. 


MAJOR'S CEMENT 


The strongest on earth, and easily apptiod. For 
repairing China, glassware. meerschaum, books, furniture, 
leather, rubber, tipping billiard cues, &e. A bottle (with 
price list to agents) sent free of p ze to readers who 
mention this paper, on peortee of 1 Agents wanted. A 
very tiberal discount made. Postage unps received. 
MAJOR MANUF’G C 0, 232 William St., New York. 

















American Agriculturist 
SUBSCRIPTION TERMS, 


(English and German Edition at same Rates.) 
For One or Two Subscriptions. One Year, the price 
will hereafter be (post-free) $1.50 each, iustead of $1.60, 
[ALL Post FREE.] 


Three Subscribers one year......++8 $4, or $1.33 cach. 
Four Subscribers one year........ $5, or $1.25 each. 
Five Subscribers one year.....++: $6, or $1.20 cach. 
Sia Subscribers one year... .. 87, or $1.17 cach. 
Seven Subscribers one Year. ......4- $8, or $1.14 each. 


Eight Subscribers one year. ......$9, or $1.12 each. 

Ten or more Subscribers, post-free, 

Only $1 each. 
[A free copy to sender of club of 20 at $1 each.] 

t2” Single Numbers sent, postpaid, for 15 cents each. 
Specimen numbers for examination sent, postpaid, for 
10 cents each....{@" Subscriptions can begin at any time. 

The Above Terms are for the United States and Terri- 
tories, and British America. Add 14 cents extra per year for 
papers sent outside of the United States and British America, 
except to British Honduras. For the last named country the 
extra chargé is 38 cts. per year, to cover extra postage, and 
Single Numbers, 17 cents, post-paid..... Remittances, pay- 
able to Order of Orange Judd Company, may be sent in form 
of Checks or Drafts on N. Y. City Banks or Bankers , or P. 
O. Money Orders; or in Registered Letters, such letters to 
have the money enclosed in the presence of the Postmaster, 
and his receipt taken for it, and the postage and registering 
to be put on in stamps. Money remitted in any one of the 
above three methods is safe against loss.. Bound Volumes 
from Vol. 16 to 39 inclusive, supplied at $2 each, or $2.30 if to 
be sent by mail. Sets of numbers sent to the office will be 
bound in our regular style for 7% cents (30 cents extra if to 
be returned by mail). Missing numbers in such volumes 
supplied at 10 cents each._Any Numbers of the paper is- 
sued for 24 years past, sent post paid for 15 cents each; 
or any full year, sent unbound, for $1.50.....Clubs of 
Subscribers can be increased at any time. at the club rates, 
if new members begin at same date as the original club. 
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GRATEFUL —COMFORTING. 


EPPS’ COCOA 


— vn BREAKFAST. 

‘c a thorough knowledge of the natural Jaws w 

Bra! the operations of digestion and ote hg lich govern 
careful application of the fine properties of well- no BY 
Cocoa, Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a 
delicately flavored beverage which may save us many heay: 
doctors’ bills. It is bythe judicious use of such articles of diet 
that a constitution may be gradually built up until stron 
enough to resist every tendency todisease. Hundredsof subtic 
maladies are floating around us, ready to attack wherever 
there is a weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft b 
keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a properly 
nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. Made simply with 
boiling water or milk. Sold in tins (only 3¢-lb and Tb), labeled 
JAMES EPPS & CO.,Homeeopathic Chemists, London »Eng. 
New York and Chicago: SMITH & VANDERBEEK. 


Vf r 
4 EVERY- 
AGEN a5 WA NTED Bet 
to sell the best Fa nitting Machine ever in- 
vented. Will knit a — of stockings, with HEEL and 
TOE complete, in 20 minutes. It will also knit a great 
variety of fancy-work for which there is always a read 
market. Send for circular and terms to the Twombly 
Kuitting Machine Co., 409 Washington St, »Boston Maan, 


THE RACINE IRON WORKS 


Mauufacture FLORISTS’ and © s 
MENTAL IRON COODs. me 


Ferneries, or War. 
dian Cases, Aquae 
ya, F ty LO 

ases, Bracket 
Plant’ Window 
Boxes, lower 
Stands, Chande- 
liers, ete. 


8, FREEMAN & SON, 
Proprietors, 
Racine, Wis, 


C#Send for our II- 
lustrated Catalogues, 


MAKE MONEY, ALL OF YOU! 


Caxtonette ny $8.00. 
Caxton Press, $13.00. 
COLUMBITAN Sic ask $ from "925 to 
$56; will md first-class work. Al] are 
SELF-INKING Presses from $3. 
CURTIS & MITCHEL < a. Ms. 
Send Stamp for catalogue. Estab. 1847, 


ROLLER SKATES, 
THE GREATEST NOVELTY 
IN THE WORLD. 
ia They promote health and strength- 


en the limbs Give the length of 
shoe, and send &2 for a sample pair. 


E. T. BARNUM, Detroit, Mich, 




























PENCILS TLOLDERS, CASES, &c. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN, 


A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing ink 
or eral hours’ writing. Can be carried in the pocket. 
Alw ready for use. A luxury to persons who care to 
preserve their individuality in writing. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


180 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Price-List . 
OUR GOODS ARE SOLD BY FIR SI-CLASS DEALERS. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 








STEEL PENS 


SotoBrALL DEALERS TaRouGHour TE WORLD, 
;GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-1878. 








And PEACH BASKETS, 
ERRY Cc. COLBY & CO., 


OX E Ss BENTON HARBOR, MIcu. 
| Send for Price-List. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


American Agricuiturist. 
ENGLISH EDIETION, 


Ordinary Pages. 81.00 ner line (agate), each insertion 
Last Page, and Third Cover Page, $1.25 per line. 
Second Cover Puge—S1.50 per iine. 

Pagenext to Reading and Last Corer Page—S2.00 per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $3.00 each insertion, 
Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 


GERMAN EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages. 10 cents per line, each insertion. 
Second Cover Page. 15 cents per line. 
Page next to Reading and LastCover Page, 20 cts. per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 each insertion. 
[2 No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received. 
Address ail orders to 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, %1 Broapway, N. Y. 








